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rr 
wo models: “ Four 
Fifty”; 1 plicre, 4 cylinder 
* Six Eighty ”: 
2¢ écylinder engine. 


. 


Excellent power-to- 
weight ratio. Sparkling 
metalichrome finishes 
om mono-construction 
rust-proof bodies. Para- 
torsion independent 
front wheel suspension. 
Powerful Lockheed 
brakes. All seats within 
wheelbase. Plenty of 
head and leg room for 
5 people 
Delicately controlled 
ventilation. Car heater. 
Twin interior lights. 
locker capacity. 
English leather 
Dunlopillo upholstery. 


‘ 
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-- @ King of England rode a winner at Newmarket? 


N OCTOBER 14TH, 1671, Charles II 

rode his horse “W oodcock’ at Newmarket 
against Mr. Elliot, gentleman of the 
Bedchamber on ‘Flatfoot’. The King lost, 
but two days later he rode against Mr. Elliot, 
Mr. Thin and the Duke of Monmouth for 
The Plate and won. In 1674 he won The 
Plate a second time. The King’s success 
cannot be accounted for by the tact of his 
courtiers for we have the authority of Sir 
Robert Carr that “His Majesty rode himself 
three heates and a course, and won The 
Plate—al! fower were hard and ne'er ridden, 
and I dow assure you the King wonn by 
good hormema™hipp”’ 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


COPES 


A NOTABLE HORSEMAN The King wa: 
indeed a notable horseman, for at the age of 
ten his master, the Duke of 
Newcastle, wrote of him “he would ride 
leaping horses, and such as would over- 
throw others and manage them with 
the greatest skill and dexterity to the 
admiration of all who beheld him” 





NOW fer our Ulustrated brochure. 
NO LIMIT % ALL POSTAGE PAID 
Bets by Telephone, Letter and Telegram 








i EDAVID COPE Led., Ludgate Circus, Londen, E.C.4 
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Filling their lamps 


with everlasting oil 


lit villages in backward lands. Where there is no progress 

politically nurtured unrest progresses quickest. It is more 
than a metaphor to say that the diesel engine is spreading the 
light where there has been darkness and ignorance. With the 
diesel engine comes the means of electrification for poverty- 
stricken villages, the ability to irrigate and grow crops in the 
desert. Foremost producers of the diesel engine are THE BRUSH 
asor GROUP. In 1951 over 70% of their production went to those 
parts of the earth most in need of diesel electric power. In India 
alone more than 20,000 diesel engines manufactured by the 


[= AND CREDULITY thrive in the semi-darkness of ill- 


EXPORTING POWER THAT 








Group have been installed in the last two years. Under the 
Group’s Tube Well scheme plans are already advanced for 
irrigation im the Ganges valley—an undertaking which 
will necessitate the construction of nearly 1,000 tube wells 
powered by srust Asor. Im conjunction with the Indian 
Government srusn Asoe are conducting experiments in the 
electrification of remote. villages. It is anticipated that these 
experiments will lead to far greater productivity which will 
eventually raise the standard of living in the under-developed 
areas of this great nation, Yet these are only isolated examplesof 
the immense contribution of srusu ABor to world development. 


THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electri: equipment for use on and and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITH OiL ENGINES, 


MIRRLEPS, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD - PETTERS LTD - 


J}. AND MH. MOLAREN LTD - THE NATIONAL GAS AND OTL ENGINE OO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTR, 
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GRIP-EEZI TOP 


Paramount short and long socks have the GRIP-EEZI 
‘honeycomb "' elastic weave an che Cop, es Gee 
clinging support without pressure on 
The nylon splicing above the shoe- _—~ pote the 
i shoe rubs, so giving long wear. There is a 
According to women the toe. You will like these socks, made of pure 
According to women, the choosing the “Lightning” zip is definitely an on gpa hates. 
of a man’s clothes is a simple matter. invisible asset. @ THE LONG SOCK with GRIP-EEZI wp THASE 
Little do they realise the indecision— Thank goodness that’s one of @ THE MEDIUM SOCK without elastic Lagan 
the ponderings over details. life's problems solved. @ THE SHORT SOCK with GRIP-EEZI wp 
Shall the coat be half an inch longer; 


cworce " 
he cuffs a frac ? Shall 
ine cus a traction narrower? Shall LIGHTNING 2 
On the waistcoat . . .? Luckily, when the reliable zip aramoun( GRIP- EEZI 


it comes to trousers, he knows that socks for men 
LIGHTNING FASTENERS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 
To (A mbeutiary company ef hmpertal Chemical Industries Lid 





from good stockists 








in 20 MINUTES the 








way fd 


POSITIVELY WO RUBBING! 








GUARANTEE: Car-Piate is 2 Wax—enly | 
wax gives lasting shine and protection 


Thousands of motorists have proved that Car-Plate 
gives their cars a genuine wax finish, the brightest § 


shine, the most lasting protection — in 20 minutes / | 0; ct U re rf | m i n 

Spread Car-Plate on a clean* car, let dry—then wipe g 

lightly |! No rubbing with Car-Plate ! Your moncy : Take comfort in the thought of such launderable shirts, 
back if not completely satisfied. Get a tin today! 


Si. fom all gar ont an teal The cctp amy 00 Sanforized to keep their perfect fit . . . see him im the styles he 


preparethe fimishof | likes and see how long they wear 
your car fora Car- | 
Jounsons CAR- PLAT Plate waning is 


clean | FOR FATHERS /rom 17 /6d—FOR SONS /rom 12/ 6d (average size) 
rh “Jonn hnson’s | POR MENTOR SHIRTS ARE GOOD AT ANY PRICE 
SPREAD ...LET ORY ... WIPE! we war 


lw. M. MILLER & CO. LTD. ESTABLISHED 1877 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON'S WAX... 
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You area busy man... 


TRAVEL BY PULLMAN 


Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax be- 
tween appointments in the comfort and silence of the Humber 
Pullman Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide 
territories within easy range; the spacious rear compartment is the 
perfect setting for quiet discussion with your associates; and the 
magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. 
Relaxation ... convenience . .. prestige... and a surprisingly 
reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment. 


OY APPOINTHENT TO THE LATE KING GronGe Wi PS MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LITITED 


8-SEATER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


Britain's most reasonably priced Limousine; £1,600 plus Purchase Tax 


Also IMPERIAL SALOON 





Coachwork by Thrupp & Maberly 





HUMBER LTD. COVENTRY LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.! 





GLOBAL OPERATIONS 

Symsourc of Anglo-lranian’s global operations, 
these Hortonspheres are used for the pressure storage of 
liquefied butane gas in the Company's refinery at Grange- 
mouth, Scotland. By 1953 the yearly output of Anglo- 
Iranian’s four refineries in the United Kingdom will be 
some eleven and a half million tons—a valuable contribu- 
tion to the country’s increasing refining capacity. 

In Australia, plans are going ahead for the construc- 
tion of the largest refinery in that continent. Throughout 
their existing overseas refineries, Anglo-Iranian and its 
associated companies are rapidly increasing output to meet 
the world’s demand for petroleum products. 


ree BP ee) & ree SYM OF THE WORLD WEDE ORGANS TION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
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What you can leave to Lorival: the estimation, design and 
production of plastic mouldings, including injection mouldings, 
ebonite and composition materials. The extrusion of ebonite, 
pliable and rigid plastic tubes, rods and sections, calendered 
sheet in plain or embossed finishes — and any plastic problem 


that’s bothering you ! 


Se LORIVAL 
“ PLASTICS 


UNITED ERBONTTR & LORIVAL LTD - LITTLE LEVER + NR. BOLTON - LANCE. 
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Is Brass a pain in the neck 
to YOU? 


"Tose tapy ow THE LEFT displays one of the less common appli- 
cations of brass in everyday life. We doubt the comfort of her 
collar and wonder if brass causes you trouble in the same region. 
We are not, by the way, bespoke tailors to the Giraffe Women of 
Burma, but manufacturers of non-ferrous metal ingots, including 
brass for use in the foundry. So if brass is bothering you and 
you want some advice, well . . . 


talk to Chalmers = 
about PeRAss Ingots 


also Gunmetal, Phosphor Bronze and Manganese Bronze ingots 


of coangote” * 
wooktet ee 

terrow® 
E. CHALMERS AND COMPANY LTD - 


Newhaven Road * Loith - Edinburgh 6 * Tel: 346611 


' BIRMINGHAM AND NEWCASTLE 
dae 


AND AT GLASGOW 














IT’S CRAZY WEEK AT THE 
needed 


PACTORYT FOLLEE s Aan 


his 

Crazy Week performances crop up even in otherwise well-run got up by the way” 
factories when it comes to lifting and shifting. And the fun-and- ste 
games holds down output 
and piles up costs. Cut out 
the humping and heaving 
with a My-Te-Min electric 
Pulley Block. Let the work 
flow to where it is wanted by / 
electric block and runway. / 

Then see the differ- 

ence; more work space, 


When in 1778 Daniel Doncaster of Sheffield was granted 
his trademark by the “Master, Wardens and Searchers of 
the Company of Cutlers in Hallamshire”’, he was 21 years of 
age, already a ‘little master’, though his grandfather had 
been a working smith. 

Soon he was making prosperous business journeys far 
afield, travelling alone on horseback with his necessaries 
packed in saddiebags: as his son (also Daniel) commented 
years after, ‘“—a very limited space as we should think for personal 
accommcdation, and contrivance must have been needed to have his 
less fatigue, less damage, ee up got up by the ore F e pened 

ee Since those far-away days, five generations ters 
ee Sy have carried on this Sheffield business. Today the firm, 


WHAT'S YOUR LIFTING-AND-SHIFTING PROBLEM? Handling casks of equipped with all the implements of a progressive and modern 
liquid was a slow and cumbersome business in a famous cosmetic forgemaster, and larger than ever in its history, finds work 
works, until the My-Te-Min arrived. Result—quicker, safer, 


cheaper lifting. This latest electric pulley block works like a trojan 
for the cost of a little electric current. Various models handle from 
400 to 3,600 Ibs. Prices from £69. Hook or trolley suspension. 
Every factory has a job fora My-Te-Min; what's yours? 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLETS 


SPECIALISTS 
IN MECHANICAL 
HANDLING 





| 
REGISTEREO TEAOE Mate 
| 


Our representative will call on you—anywhere in the world | | 


G80. W. KING LTD., 15 WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS, TEL: HITCHIN HO AND AT 


for 1,400 people engaged in forging and in treating complex 
alloy steels for the needs of the automobile, aircraft, 
engineering, railway and other steel-using industries. 


DONCASTERS © 
i778 DD 


DANIEL DONCASTER & SONS LIMITED - SHEFFIELO 


FORGINGS - DROP FORGINGS - HARDENED STEEL ROLLS - HEAT TREATMENT 
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Tou asked for thenson @ Hedges cigarettes, Sir™ 


& Hedges are proud te announce that thes Super Vir guna 
oe are available on the world’s mont famous liners, 
ling the following great ships 


QUEEN ELIZABETH QUEEN MARY 
UNITED STATES AMERICA LIBERTE 
ILE DE FRANCS PARAGUAY STAR 
EMPRESS OF SOOTLAND 
ELMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
CARONIA MAURETANIA GOTHIC 
SAMARIA ORONSAY ORION « ORONTES 
ORMONDE ORCADES OTRANTO 
HIMALAYA STRATHMORE CHUSAN 
MALOJA ALCANTARA ANDES 
HIGHLAND BRIGADE 
HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN - HIGHLAND MONARCH 
HIGHLAND PRINCESS 
DOMINION MONARCH CORINTHIC 
EDINBURGH CASTLE STIRLING CASTLE 
WINCHESTER CASTLE CAPE TOWN CASTLE 
BLOEMPONTEIN CASTLE DURBAN CASTLE 


SY APPOINTMENT 
TOSACCONISTS 10 
THe LATE BING GEORGE WI 


BENSON @ HEDGES 
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Those who travel widely, for business or for 
pleasure, must have observed how frequently 
BENSONad HEDGES Super Virginia cigarettes, 
made from the finest of fine tobaccos, are 


called for to distinguish any special occasion 


Ll ‘ . OLD BOND STREET 
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What should 
cost ? 


You can pay over £100 for 
a good camera but it will not 
take better pictures than the 
Selfix 820 costing only £24. 7. 4. 
This model has a specification 
which impresses «ven pro- 





It is fitted with a Ross Xpres 
coated £/3.8 lens in flash syn- 
chronised Epsilon shutter and 
is beautifully finished in fine 
morocco and satin chrome. 





The 820 is indeed a camera 
which anyoge would be proud 
to own. It is im fact one of 


your photagraphi deaier to 
todary a. 
the best cameras ever made. Dreted ¢ we P. B52 don a 


ENSIGN SELFIX 820 
WITH ROSS XPRES LENS & EPSILON SHUTTER | 


£24. 7. 4. tax paid 
BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD., LONDON, BE. The Thou* is a Wily Beast 














Give a thou halt a chance and he will do the oddest things, such 
as making typewritten characters jumP UP and 4Own on the 
page. This is shocking and we are very sem sbout i. We 
discipline our thou’s, controlling their ‘waywardness by as 
rigorous a system of testing as has ever been devised. A type- 
writer, if it be worthy of the name, is an intricate mechanism, 
made very accurately. And having to be so accurately made, 
isn’t it a wonder that the Imperial Good Companion is such a 
hard-working, knock-about, quick-typing, long-living, casily- 
transportable and inexpensive portable typewriter ? 


% Abbreviation used among engineers for one thousandth 
of an inch. 


PRICES FROM £222.18. 0 


€ Imperial 


= (Seem 
os ae 
Such Whushy 1s the rest dink in the world = 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED * SSICESsTER 








\. Follow the sterling sun 


Here in these Mediterranean places 


there's no limit to the time or money to Gibraltar £66.9.0 


to Cyprus .. £115.0.0° 
there BEA, Information and book- ‘ to Malta £60.0.0° 
ings from ‘your Travel Agent or BEA, \ to Libya £77.8.0 
Dorland Hall, 14.20 Regent Street, ‘ (Returm fares from London) 
London, $.W.1. Tel : GERrard 9833 


you can spend under the sun, Fly 


*Valid 23 days 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 


N AItRWaryYsS 


put THERE ARE 1,600 rapio sHows 


What a Show there is at Earls Court! So much 
entertainment, such excitement and bustie. So many radio and 
television stars and other famous people to see. 

But when all's said and done the real stars are the 

radio and tclevision sets. 

So if you can't get to the Show remember these same stars 

are on display in 1,600 different places all the time — at 
Murphy Dealers. Your Murphy Dealer won't welcome you with 
a broadcast speech but he can tell you quietly and sensibly 
what's new and what's good in all radio and television. 

And you can listen in comfort without someone digging 

a bony elbow into your ribs or stepping on your tocs. 


murpley radio and television 


ateered 1S wationan anni sHow . EARLS CouRT - ave. 26—szPT. 5 


CRE 175 
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EAD OF A WARRIOR, @ study in red chalk for the cartoon of 
H: The Battle of Anghiari”’, by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the design was 
transferred to the wall of the Hall of Council, in Florence, the 
colours ran and the result was a failure. All that now remains of 
are a number of studies of fighting men and 
were drawn by Leonardo on paper. 


the cartoon itself 
horses, which 

If it had t been for the paper on which Leonardo made his 
preliminary studies in 1504 all record of one of the greatest works 
amazing genius would have been lost to posterity. And it 
is paper that has cnabled this superb study of a head to be seen by 
it the world. In the reproduction of great works 
und the paper-maker have combined to bring 
{ the world to those denied an opportunity of 
ous art galleries. The spread of culture depends on 
paper. On it the heritage of the past is constantly renewed, for 


on paper reprinting can retain knowledge and culture for ever. 


of this 


millions throughur 
of art the print 
the masterpieces 


visiting the far 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


TED STATES OF AMERICA « CANADA 
NM APRICA + BOR WAT + SWEDEN 
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The specialists 


who build the Lagonda... 


THERE 1S, forgive the understatement, a knack in 
making the thoroughbred motor car. So it’s a rare 
feather in the cap of the David Brown Companies 
that the present Lagonda — the first they designed 
and produced — has won such golden opinions. 

Yet this isn’t the first time the David Brown 
Companies have brought together specialists from 
vastly different branches of engineering, and 
achieved superior results in a new sphere. 

Take, for instance, the dramatic improvement in 
the technique of producing steel castings achieved 
by the foundries at Penistone. Today nearly all our 


aircraft constructors rely on David Brown Castings. 
The Comet and Canberra have them. 

Another pioneering—and timely—coup is the 
virtual creation, in a few years, of a new British 
industry —the manufacture of heavy-duty oilfield, 
pipeline and refinery equipment. Now David Brown 
Foundries export equipment to South America, 
Iraq, Holland and Italy. 

The engineer who knows “David Brown means 
gears,” or the farmer who contends that the name 
stands for tractors, will be particularly pleased to hear 
of these new developments. There are now sixteen of 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze castings, automobiles, 
and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS LTD. 

THE DAVID BROWN POUNDRIES COMPANY 
THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (SCOTLAND) LTD. 


DAVID BROWN < 


#BARS (LONDON) LTD. 
THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 
ASTON MARTIN LTD 

DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN-IACKSON LTD. 

LAGONDA LTD. 

DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD, 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS ( BIRE) LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE 


HUDDERSFIELD 


BNGLAND 


AGRICULTURE: 6 Tractors (including the 
well-known eS Brown Trackmaster and 
Cc moe agen oD 60 implements, covering 
every need of the modern mechanised farm. 


Wa 


Comet, and the Canberee jet bomber. 
—y Sy); 


= 


OL; David Brown are su main valve 
castings of a type never rt my emp outside 
the United States, for the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's mew 30-inch, 700 mile pipeline. 
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« 
“Let me get you an aspirin —I mean a Disprin’ 
‘Why Disprin?’ “Why? Because it is soluble and 


far less acid’ 


*pisPRIn’ is freely soluble and therefore takes effect 





without delay. And because it is far less acid it is far less 
likely to cause gastric irritation. 


D | S P R | N From all chemests so-tablet bottle 3/4, 
je 26-tablet bottle 2/-; pocket pack 8 tablets od. 
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T would be a sporting gesture on the part of the 

M.C.C. to suggest that the next series of Test 
Matches to be played in India should take place 
during the Monsoon season. 


a a 


Booklovers may like to note, for their library lists, 
the following titles from H.M. Stationery Office’s latest 
catalogue : 


Short Bored Pile Foundation, 

Potato Root Eelworm, 

Bristol Rovers Football Club, Limited, 

Weevils, 

Rearing of Geese, The 

Seats for Female Shop Aasistants, 

Horse-flies of the Ethiopian Region, and 

Cretaceous and Tertiary Foraminifera from the 
Middle East. 


For more thoughtful readers there is No. 28 in the 
well-known Post-war Building series, “‘ Precautions 
Against Fire and Explosion in Underground Car Parks.” 


a a 


Perspectives Restored, Consciences Salved, etc. 


“Sirm,—The letter in your issue of July 8 about napalm 
bombs contains distortions and exaggerations when it describes 
their medical effects. This naphthalene and coconut oil product 
is a relatively cheap and efficient means, from the military 
point of view, of causing burns . . . these burns are not neces- 
sarily more serious than those caused by other agents .. . 
there is no evidence that napalm bombs cause additional 
chemical effects . . . nor are the burns due to napalm more 
likely to cause permanent disfigurement . . 
the most painful of wounds. . 
a unique agent . . 
cause .. 


. not necessarily 
. napalm bomb is certainly not 
- unlike an atomic explosion it does not 
."——From a letter to The Times 


August 27 1952 


One of the chief factors contributing to the high 
cost of living in Uranium City, North Saskatchewan, 
is the price charged by taxi-cab proprietors—three 
pounds, ten shillings or so, it is reported, for a few 
minutes’ bumpy ride. An added irritation is the bitter 
disappointment suffered by many new prospectors who 
are not yet able to distinguish between the ticking of 
a taxi-meter and a Geiger counter 


a Bw 


“Roast Cook required.” 
Not by us, thanks 


Adet. in The Star 


A a 


Copywriter Wins Long Jump 

“Characteristic of the Twentieth Century,” runs 
an American advertisement, “is the development of 
new products and new and better ways of doing things. 
For example: Antibiotic medicines—for the specific 
treatment of many diseases; Fiduciary Trust Company 
of New York—for the specific purpose of providing 
better management for your invested funds.” 


a a 


Moscow radio 


continues to extend its list of 
extravagant claims for Russian inventive genius, the 
latest selection demanding credit for the steamship, 
motorship, oil tanker and ice breaker. Scientists of 
other nations, said to be confident of their ability to 
refute the first three of these claims absolutely, are 
reserving judgment on the fourth, pending positive 


dovbsal 














identification of a craft sighted in Kensington Palace 
Gardens recently and thought to be the s.s. Gromyko 


A & 


? 


eentury ago 


have had this tr 


The problem of more than forty thousand un 


licensed dogs is said to be disturbing the Revenue 
authorities, who regard as impracticable the suggestion 
that they should be rounded up and put on the scent 
same number of unlicensed television 


of roughly the 


& a 


A report that forty-eight ladies flew to London 
trom Dublin the other day wearing cocktail dresses 
because they “hadn't time to change,” fans a spark of 
uneasiness in us that has been smouldering for some 


time 


‘Now you are going to decorate 
, it,” she said. It was not a 
question 

Am It” I 
my platter It 


said. I regarded 
had survived the 
vicissitudes of throwing and fettling 
and it seemed a pity to subject it to 
another risk quite gratuitously 
You want to take some slip 
and play about with it,” she said. 
“You could play about with it over 
the sink. And it will always wash 
off, you know. If you don’t let the 
clay get too damp.” 
I collected a jarful of 
and 


slip 
took up a 
stance at the sink. The label on the 
jam-jar said Mid Blue, but the con- 
tents were a dingy white, and I had 


+ Vs" 
/ Ly Ww 3S = \ 
| , 


and two brushes 


WP 


What becomes of the time we save nowadays 
by travelling twenty-five times as fast as we did a 


have moved 


The Swecial 


hardiv aay that 8 


men from Washing 
guys with thew 
behaving rather 


bed yguard 


Why, what was 


é & 


DESIGNEDLY 


nothing but faith to go on. The 
platter was dingy white as well 

“What are you going to try to 
do?” she said. | thought I would 
do my dog ‘I'd try to keep the 
design simple,” she added. 

I concentrated on outlining my 
dog in dingy white that would fire 
to Mid Blue, and then I was not 
sure that blue was the right colour 
in which to render my dog, so I 
fetched another jam-jar that said 
Brown Intermediate. This also was 
a white of sorts and it was rather 
difficult to tell where [ had designed 
my dog and where I had not 

By and by somebody else came 
to my sink. “TI like 
she remarked 


that idea,” 

“I'm only playing about with 
it,” I said cautiously 

“There's a thing with birds on 
in the lecture-room. Did you have 
the idea from that?” asked this 
other person at my sink 

I lost all enthusiasm for my dog 
and washed him out under the tap 
He is a nice dog, but perhaps not 
quite the thing for a platter 

By and by she came to me 
again end looked at the platter 
“ How are you getting on?" she said 

I said that | was just starting 
my design, 

“The thing to do,” she 


274 


said 


No one appears to know. 
fairly certain that if the forty-eight ladies had taken 
the paddle-steame 


ewapaper 
n has been a pleasa 


getically—to put it mildly 
of the American policeman 


yosterday 


that 


PUNCH, August 27 1952 
But it seems 


and stage-coach they wouldn't 


uble 


a a 


Up-to-date tailors in Savile Row are.replacing the 
old tape-measure system by cameras which make a 
complete photographic record of the figure 
complaining of a poor fit are simply told that they must 


Customers 


a a 


Ix pressen says (ne can 


ance with the three gentle- 


acquaint 


tone. The three tough 


artapite bulging with artillery have been 


The cheek 
who funetioned aa Miss Truman's 
was unparalleled Daily Expreas 


bulging with? 


is to look at your area as a whole, 

and fill it 

She went away and I looked at 
my area as a whole and thought that 
perhaps a wreath would be the 
thing. A wreath can go on and on 
almost indefinitely and needs no 
salient points, as did my dog. I 
designed a wreath on the sink itself 
and was quite enamoured with it, 
but when I copied the design on to 
my platter it did not look so much 
like a wreath. And she came back 
before I had time to wash it off. 

She said that what was needed 
was boldness and not being afraid 
of one’s material. She also said my 
platter was softening up a bit and 
perhaps I had better be careful. 
She said Why did I not like the idea 
of birds? Birds were quite simple 
if one did them basically. 

My birds were very basic. 

“Perhaps you'd do better,” she 
said, taking my platter between her 
own hands and straightening the 
crimp from the rim, “if you used a 
pump. A pump is very simple. You 
just fill it with slip and press one 
end and make certain there aren’t 
any drips.” 
* Like eake?” IL said. 
‘I’ve never iced a cake.” she 

It comforted me 
When I was left alone with my 


icing a 


said 
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platter and the pump I made 
another design. I was not sure 
what it was, but it filled the area of 
the platter, and when somebody 
came and picked up my jam-jar of 
slip I said that I had finished with 
it anyway. She said it was her slip, 
if I didn’t mind. When she showed 
me both my jam-jars standing at 
the other end of the sink I knew 
that she was right. 

“What colour was your slip?” 
I asked. 

She said that it was meant to 
be yellow but one never knew 
because there was a blur on the 
prescription for it and so it might be 
another shade when it was fired. 

When my platter came out of 
the kiln it had, although its rim was 
just a little wavy, a design that 
covered its whole area. There were 
largish patches of several blues and 
an underflow of fawn, with dashes 
of darker brown and high-tights of 
chrome. When I had recognized it 
I was quite pleased. 

Several people, whose designs 
were less unusual, came to ask me 
how I had achieved my effect. 


2 
GREEK KALENDS 


me I E believed it was regarded as 
nearly equally, if not more, 
important for its social significance 
as for its economic significance.’ ” 
“*He believed it was regarded’ 
—(is what he really meant to say) 
‘—as nearly equally, if not more, 
important for its social significance 
than——’. H’'m. ‘He believed it 
was regarded as nearly equally 
important as, if not more than——’ 
Did you notice he left a bit of the 
sentence out? He believed it was 
regarded as nearly equally import- 
ant. If not that, then he believed it 
was regarded as more important. 
On the way from nearly to more, I 
should have thought, he must have 
believed for a minute it was 
regarded as plain equally important. 
What he really must have believed, 
if he had undertaken to say it, was 
it was regarded as nearly equally, if 
not equally, if not more, important 
for its social significance as for its 
economic significance. I see. ‘He 
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“Why, Mr. and Mrs. Barlow! I certainly 


believed it was regarded as nearly 
equally important as, if not equally 
important as, if not more important 
than——’”’ 

“*__ For its economic signi- 
ficance’? You've forgotten its 
social significance.” 

“T’ll get it. ‘He believed it was 
regarded as nearly equally, if not 
equally, important for its social as 
for its economic significance, if not 
more so.’ What was? Did he say?” 

“Equal pay for women. What 
else? It is to be implemented, that 
is, it is to start to be implemented, in 
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never expected to see you again!" 


the public service as soon as it can 
be done without serious prejudice to 
the national economic recovery.” 
“He might reasonably have 
entertained the belief that it 
could have been regarded as nearly 
equally, if not equally, well advised 
for its financial prudence as for its 
political expedience if the promise 
to implement it, that is to start to 
implement it, in the public service 
bad applied, not to then, but to 
when he got that sentence right.” 
“*_. If not more so.’” 
G. A.C. Wrrneriper 











ART AND THE MAN 


days am not the first 


7 are difficult and | 
writer who has made the observation 
then to Lord Palimpsest, First Baron 


a great part of his fortune to buy an ancient country 


All honour 
who has used 


home, and found a family, for the strange years to come 
Thus thought I, as he led me to the West Wing of 
beautiful Georgian Larkbury and showed me the Long 


Gallery where the portraits of the ancestors are to 


hang 
They begin (already) with his father. ‘“The Old Man,’ 
aid Lord Palimpsest in tones of deep reverence as 


the 
the papers used to aay 
the works 


piece 


we entered room. “The Hair-Grip King, as 
‘Owd Tom’ they called him at 
Owd Tom” was not a picture but a 
of statuary. It resembled, so far as I can describe 
it, a slightly crouching, rather elongated polar bear 
perforated by a profusion of circular holes, such as one 
sees in rock formations exposed to the fury of an 
Atlant 


I gazed at it for 


storm 

a while in silence. “A man of 

I said at last 
And humour,” said my host 

his joke, did the Old Man.” 


And full of penetration,” I 


determination,” 


‘He always liked 


murmured as we 


passed on 

My Aunt Julie 
picture on the right 
Married four times 


he said, as we stood before a 
“She was a wild lass in her day 
I believe, but a likeable woman in 
the main 
I wn well believe it : I said 
His Aunt Julie was a cascade of brown rectangular 
plane seemed to be a 


left-hand 


with what 


ball on a pillar in the 


like lida of boxes 

round stone upper 

orner of the composition 

| think you 
must have been a great beauty in her day 

My children,” leading me yet forward 
were three dark green triangles on that canvas 

But 

and | speak with some trepidation, what I think was 


a& nursery 


have underestimated her,’ I said 


Shae 
he said 
| here 


ul two large crimson whorls there was also 
and 
was certainly a toy train and a big rubber doll 
The little chuckled 
pl vsed 

I liked who was a plain white 

ace crossed by three slanting purple lines, except 
the 


fender between two of the triangles 


rogues,” I and he seemed 


also his brother 


ne place where design was broken by a 


anesque arch 
evidently,’ I 
‘aimitted Lord Palimpsest 
went to the bad in the tropics 

Tut, tut But we 


sc are 


\ character surmised 


In his way 


But he 


I rejoined can only be what 
There were several other relatives whose combin 
But 
shaped rather 
with a stiif 


ms and permutations I do not clearly recall 
sheet. of steel 


standing on a pedestal 


sme at last to a 
tish wire 
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protruding upwards, as it were, from the jaw. On the 
top of the wire were suspended two pieces of thin metal 
iooking like the leaves of some exotic plant 

And thi I asked 

That. ia 

A wonderful 


ought to 


me 


likeness,” I assented. “I really 


have known 

That is as far as we have gone at present ” he 
sail as we went out into the banqueting room. 
seemed a litth 
I h vd al 


I was only thinking 


I must have pensive, for he asked 


me whether ything on my mind. 

how eerie it will be 

the ghosts 

of their forefathers begin to walk and whisper at night 

in the corridors 
But there ‘ll 


cheerfully 


1 said 


for your great-great-grandchildren when 


always be an England,” he said 


I suppose there will. May I go back for a moment ¢” 
And I returned to squat for a 
reverent attitude 


few seconds in a 
through 


Owd 


peering one of the major 


apertures in the figure of Tom.” Evor 
£ ~ 


THE VIEWER 
— and bright 


4 | 


are the pictures which 


can see the 


touch of a switch 


Whittington, turning again to go 

Back to the beckoning bells of Bow 
The Astronomer Royal, pursing his lips 
Primly pronouncing the punctual pips 


A Sabbath huddle of glum bucolics 


Scrambling through their scripted frolics 


Wild yoeese whe ling above a loch 


Where lurks the figure of Doctor Koch 
Skies unspattered by shooting stars 


Splashed from the sparking-plugs of cars 


Sopranos whose charming vocal graces 


Are always 


equalled by their faces 


Announcers actised in the wiles 
Of Cheshire- good-night smiles 
Visions of transcendental things 


In the swirling wood-wind, brass and strings 


Mendelssohn striding a surf-loud sea-board 
Bach at a candle-lighted keyboard .. . 


Ma found 


Deep in cavernous pools of sound 


vistas only 


Pictures such as are never seen 


By eyes enslaved to a TV screen. EK. V. MILNer 


—_ 


6 
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THE OIL MENACE 


“You too? Perhaps they'll do something about it now.” 





ante 8 0 9 I me 


tacl 
' 
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BALLOONS IN THE SURGERY 


Y gume my dentist told mz 


were in pretty bad shape I 


t come back in six months to 
+ him how they had been getting 
That would be all for to-day 
Look I said, and stopped 
as difficult. To show how 
I wished I felt, I fiddled 
illey on the drill machine 
he asked 

e like this,” I said. “Can 
ommend-—I mean, is there 
anything in what these 
About, for 

ance what’'s-its-name 


timements say ‘ 


thigum ¢ Or is it just 
on 


you know 
I was perspiring slightly 
My dentist took off his spec 
es, glanced at me, then put them 
wain, well down the nose As 


looked at me over the tops of 


them his face assumed a benign and 


fat} 


erly expression I could not 


mvaelf 


Your Dentist Will Tell You 
| murmured 
He blinked 
himself together, pu 
tacles up and started to fidd 
another of the | illeyvs 
As a matter of fact,”’ he « 
that's really good stuff. I rv 
mend—I[ mean, it wouldn't 
any harm to try using it. Mi 
do the old gums a bit of good 
We both sighed together and 
left the pulleys alone. 
“Thanks,”’ I said. “T'll try it.” 
As I was leaving the surgery 
I looked back at him 
“It's difficult, isn't 
remarked 
“You mean,”’ he said, “trying 
not to talk like a character in an 
advertisement ?” 
I nodded 
‘Do you know,” said the 
dentist, “that’s the third time this 





week I've canght myself looking 

er the tops of my glasses with 
« kindly expression? What I’m 
myself 
Helthigum, 
pointing to it and saying “This is 


iy 
terrified if 


finding 
honing “ of 
Answer to your Gam Troubles.’ 
When that happens, all is lost.” 
‘Never mind,” I said, “keep up 
fight 
I intern said the dentist 
grimly and he appeared 
to choose his words carefully—“ you 
might have a bash with this 
Helthigum stuff, just for fun.” 
That was six months ago. The 
other day I went back again. I 
was out of the chair and his assist- 
ant was filling in forms for me 
to sign 
Gums in quite good shape,” 
the dentist remarked “[’m 
pleasantly surprised 


I grinned at him, made a 
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* Quite a few city chaps helping with the harvest this 


succession of little circles in the air 
above my head with my finger, 
followed by one big one, and said: 

“Thinks: ‘Thanks to Helthi- 
gum.’’ 

“That's right,” he said gloomily, 
“laugh. But I’d already seen that 
think-balloon over your head. It 
had scalloped edges, I fancy.” 

“How’s the fight going?” I 
asked. 

He shook his head. 
well. 


“Not too 
Life in a dentist’s surgery 
these days is one long advertise- 
ment strip. I tell you, I almost 
see the balloons when patients ask 
me for advice. And I balloon 
advice back at them. Even when I 
shout for Miss Smith here, I see 
myself with a balloon in bold type.” 

The assistant looked up and 
nodded sympathetically. 

“So it gets you, too, does it?” 
she asked, “It does me. I opened 
the door to a patient this morning 


and before | knew what was hap- 
pening I had a think-balloon.” 
“What did it say!” asked the 
dentist. 
“It said ‘Ah 
thigum user.’”’ 
“You just can’t stop yourself,” 
the dentist said savagely. “I have 
balloons ali the time, even outside 
surgery hours. I even balloon my 
wife good night. And, mark you 
as more and more aspects of human 
life are translated into strip-form 
the habit’s going to spread. Believe 
me, if Browning had been alive 
to-day he'd have had home think 
balloons from abroad.” 
“Courage!” I said. “You must 
be brave.” 


Hel 


another 


I fetched my raincoat from the 
waiting-room, and when I came out 
the assistant was answering the 
telephone in the hall. She invited 
me, with a gesture, to show myself 
out 
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time.’ 


As I was closing the door I 
heard her say: ‘This line’s very 
bad. Would you mind ballooning a 
little bolder?” 


a a 


SEWING 


“EWING is smooth, 
Sewing is strategy 
Wielded by cool insusceptible girls 
Who know as they sew 
That their skins are like satin, 
Their teeth (yes indeed) are like 
pearls, 
And are happy in knowing 
Just where they are going; 
Who postulate earls, 
Ladies’-maids, landaulets, 


Immaculate heirs in blue 


pale 
bassinets 

Simply smothered in stitchery. 

Sewing is smooth, 


Sewing is witchery. 











CURRENT ACCOUNT 


HO 


rPHE 
rambler” 


significance of the word 


appears to have 
hanged 


Yor! 
formed 


considerably since the 


Club 
It has had ample time to do 


hire tamblers’ 


war 
That body is celebrating this 


vear the Diamond Jubilee of ite 


undation. It has spent the sixty 
1892 in inde 
teeth to 


swarming up 


ylorious years since 


fatiyably clinging by its 
verhanging crags, 
vholly inaccessible pinnacles and 
through torrents of cold 
There 
nly one thing it has failed to do 


those 


pinging 
vater into vertical abysses 
sixty years: it has never, in 

normally accepted sense of the 
term, rambled 
The Club's 


untaineering Its 


activity, is, in fact 
1) members 
live all over the habitable world ; but 
the centre of that world is, not un 


Yorkshire Now, York 


iire is a county rich in all mannet 


aturally 


of Nature's choiceat products but 
it lacks a supply of rocks of the 
kim « 


The Club haa to travel 


teemed by mountaineers 
therefore 
ecarch of such rocks 


District 


to the Lake 

Norway, the 
Andes or some other locality 
This it a x's 
Andes 


times the members of the Club can 


Switzerland 
where 
they abound but it is 


1 long way to the 


and some 


only spare a week end 


the problem by doing 


They solve 
their 
below the 


local 
mountaineering ground 
instead of above it. The county is 


freely subterranean 


supplied with 
Theae 
tities of unscaleable limestone which 
the members of the Y.R.C 
conditions of the 


! clirt 


holes contain great quan 
scale in 
delectable 


discomfort 


most 
arkness and 


winable 


LES IN 
GROUND 


A word or two about pot-holes 
A pot-hole is not to be confused with 
a cave. A cave is a hole in the side 
of a hill 


svatem of holes, in the ground 


a pot-hole is a hole, or a 
Most 
situated in 
the parts of the Pennines around 
Ingleborough; they have delightful 
names, like Gaping Ghyll, Cowskull 
Pot, Jingling Pot 
toaring Holes 
by men of 
amiability 


of the pot-holes are 


and Boyygarts 
They are descended 
unusual calmness 
and muscular 


equipped with ropes 


powers 
rope-ladders 
large boots with large nails, dun 
garees, and miners’ helmets bearing 
either electric or acetylene lights 
A partial descent of Bar Pot was 
however, accomplished lately by the 
writer these 
He owes the experience 
to the friendly invitation of the 


Y.R.C., and his life to 


stant attention and support 


who lacks almost all 
requisites 


their con 


Had 
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he read of the 
descent in the 
would have stayed 
resolutely above ground 

Bar Pot is a part of the Gaping 
Ghyll system 


before going down 
recent disastrous 


Pyrenees, he 


There are many such 
subsidiary means of access to the 
yreat main¢ hamber of Gaping Ghyll, 
which can otherwise be reached only 
by lowering the sufferer down on a 
through 


bosun’s chair 


a water- 
fall. The writer, having gratefully 
accepted the Y.R.C.’s invitation, 
standing at the 
n of a boulder-filled hollow in 
Yorks. 


In front of him was a small mouse- 


found himself 
bottor 


the moor above Clapham 


hole at the foot of a limestone crag. 


Kindly hands miner's 


The electric 


placed a 
helmet on his head 
light in this particular helmet was 
very weak, so a further light 
neck He then 


entered the mousehole feet first 


was 
slung round his 
A cold wind blew strongly up the 
mousehole and cold water trickled 
steadily It led down 
to a place where a man squatted by 
in the floor 
the writer 


from its roof 


He was 
He tied a 
the 


a narrow hole 
waiting for 
and 
stepped into the hole 

This hole 


Gauge It 


rope round him writer 
is called a Loading 
serves to ensure that 

with a waist measurement 
of more than forty inches can get 
into the hole at all 


nobody 


The writer is not 
in this category. He passed slowly 
through the hole, leaving his arms 


behind him Below the hole his 


Wi 
WW? 
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feet were waving about, knocking 
against rock walls but finding no 
manner of foothold. He sank till, 
looking down by his side, he could 
see a widening cleft below with an 
illuminated man wedged in it. The 
man advised the writer to place his 
right foot on an invisible ledge. The 
writer placed his foot on the 
ledge. It slipped off. This ledge 
moved upwards past the writer's 
knee ; but his left foot struck another. 

The writer was now stationary 
and supported, though insecurely 
by one foot. It seemed a good place 
to stay, permanently if need be; but 
both the man peering through the 
Loading Gauge and the man wedged 
in mid-air advised him earnestly to 
proceed. Five feet or so below his 
feet a rope ladder issued from the 
rock. There were no handholds or 
footholds whatever between the 
writer and the ladder. He listened 
patiently to a great deal of friendly 
advice, and at last decided to 
The decision was rein- 
forced by the sudden departure of 
his foot from its ledge. 

After some confused passage 
of time the writer found 


descend. 


himseli 


grasping the upper part of the rope 
ladder, with his stomach wrapped 
round a rock and his legs waving in 
black space looking for a rung. The 
manner in which the descent from 
the Loading the rope 
ladder was made is not fully known 
but the technique used is believed to 


Gauge to 


have been entirely new. 

At the foot of the ladder the 
writer de-roped and descended a 
narrow and nubbly funnel, appre 
ciably out of the vertical, for a 
hundred feet or so, till a great hole 
was reached. He was requested to 
crawl like a fly round the vertical 
side of this hole and through a tiny 
aperture in its far wall 

The 


chasm 


aperture led to another 
and 


diameter 


obviously bottomless, 


about feet in 
Several men standing about the edge 
of this tied another rope 
round the writer's middle and led 
him to the brink. Thirty-five feet 
down, they said, there is a ledge 
step off there and have a rest before 
going down the next sixty feet. 
The descended thirty 
five feet to the ledge. His headlight 
The 
lamp round his neck warmly illum 
inated the front of his jacket; a littl 
tiny light on the head of a 
shone, sixty feet below 


twenty 


chasm 


writer 


was now completely extinct. 


man 
Otherwise 
all was darkness. Water dripped 
liberally upon him. If he stepped 
to the rear of the ledge the water 
became a torrent; if he stepped 


forwards he tended to fall off He 


decided to continue the descent, and 
stepped back on to the ladder. 

The ladder rotated smartly three 
times and deposited him on the 
ledge again 

The writer made nine unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get off the ledge 
on to the ladder and descend. The 
moment a downward step was taken 
the ladder bucked like a mule and 
shot him back on to the ledge. 
Distressed at the unhappy relations 
between himself and the ladder, he 
decided to reascend. Reaching the 
top of the chasm, he sat reflectively 
on a boulder, until he was at length 
moved to ascend to the Upper Air. 
In this he collaborated with the 
secretary, aman ofimmense strength, 
who hauled him bodily up the final 
pitch to the Loading Gauge. 

As the writer was passing up the 
narrow cleft leading to the Loading 
Gauge, his remaining light, the one 
slung round his neck, was torn off 
by the circumjacent rock and flung 
into the depths. He finished the 
journey in complete darkness. His 
final discovery was that daylight 
has an overpowering and wholly 
delightful green smell. He had, he 
was told, spent four and a half hours 
below ground and been to a depth 
of about 200 feet. The pot goes 
down another one hundred and sixty. 

Pot-holing, the writer decides, is 
an admirable sport for the young, 
nerveless and elastic. It is 
also the only sport known to him in 
which one participant may remark 
to another, in complete seriousness, 

Can I have a light from your 
hat?” R. P. Laster 


strong 








laa til deste teenie 


s\ THAT is solipsiem, Arthur?” 
Mrs. Bentley asked the 
question with «a suddenness that 
vould have been startling to any 
me who was not, aa her husband 
customed to these abrupt 
hanges in the intellectual climate 


He dragged his thoughts away from 


he gentle tedium in which they 
were drifting towards cocoa and 


bed, and marshalled his powers of 


exposition 
As I uncderstanmd! it, my dear 
the doctrine that only one’s own 
xistence is real. For example, if I 
vere a solipsist | should believe 
that you exist only as something I 
have just thought of. I stop think 
ing about you, and he made an 
expressive gesture with his hands 
pouf! You're gone! 
And if 7 were a solipaist! 
wked Mrs. Bentley, a trifle coldly 
Mr. Bentley conceded the point 
How would your solipsism ” 
us wife groped among the in 
tangibles explain my solipsiam ¢ 
| mean aren't two solipsiste 
liscussny solipsiam solipsiatm 's 
reductio ad abaurdum ' 


I don't think so.” Mr. Bentley 


struggled with the idea in his tarn 


ACADEMIC 


‘l imagine the one embraces the 
other. Yes, that's it He smiled 
contentedly at his wife The you 
I have just thought of happens to bv 
a you who thinks you have just 
thought of me 

Mrs. Bentley clutched the 
of her chair tightly 

“I grant you it's tricky,” said 
Mr. Bentley, shaking off a slight 
attack of giddiness I dare say | 
could have made things a lot easier 
for myself if I had attached you to 
one of the realist schools. However 
I am not the man to grudge any 
small pleasure to an existence 
necessarily ephemeral He smiled 
whimsically. “Why do you want 
to know, by the way?’ 

‘Got you!” said Mrs. Bentley 
triumphantly Why don’t you 
know why I want to know?’ 

“I don’t follow you.’ Mr 
Bentley felt a jarring consciousness 
that his creation’s moods were 
sometimes curiously unsympathetic 
to his own 

How can one possibly not 
know,” demanded his wife, scorn 
fully ‘what someone one thought 
of is thinking of /” 

Mr. Bentley shook his head 
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tolerantly. “ Now you're falling into 
er—eclecticism.” 

Mrs. Bentley, fighting for her 
independent existence, refused to be 
intimidated. “Just now ” she 
began stubbornly 

In solipsiam,” interrupted Mr. 
Bentley there is no just now. 
There is only the given moment. 
What you call just now, indeed our 
whole conversation beginning with 
your question ‘What is solipsism ¢’ 
and including what we think are our 
memories of that conversation, has 
just sprung fully grown into my 
brain. So has yesterday,” he added 
thoughtfully “And Agincourt. 
And 1066. And Cleopatra.” A little 
mile played about his lips as he 
thought of Cleopatra, to be suc- 
ceeded by a frown as he failed to 
prevent himself from thinking of 
Mark Antony 
For less than this,” remarked 
his wife, “women have gone back to 
their mothers. No, let me guess ”’— 
for Mr. Bentley had opened his 
mouth to speak—‘my mother is 
something you just thought of?” 
That I deny,” said Mr. Bentley 
In fact, Lam inclined to think that 
there you have stumbled on solip- 
siam’s reductioad absurdum.” Stand- 
ing up to get an ash-tray from 
the mantelpiece, a buff-coloured 
‘What's 
County Education Depart- 
ment—Evening School Prospectus 
Now I understand. You're thinking 
»f attending evening school?” 


brochure caught his eve 


this 


One's brain gets rusty,” said 
Mrs. Bentley, rather defiantly. “As 
the foreword says, education should 
be a lifelong process——’ 

“How very right,” said Mr. 
Bentley, turning the pages enthusi- 
astically ‘What a magnificent 
variety of subjects. But I don’t see 
any mention of solipsism.” 

“Page 17. It’s part of the 
syllabus in the History of Philosophy 
course e 

“Which you are thinking of 
taking? Excellent.” 

Don’t be silly,” said Mrs 
Bentley. “I'm going to do dress- 
making 
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“ Fellow 


workers 


LAUGHTER IN THE STALLS 


w! ALL friends or large friends 
a ward = the morosely 


He looked 
“ Before you 


captain 
they ‘re all the same.” 
loomily at Manley 
he said 


* where you are snap 


users ruined. Or just get settled 
In the 


Everybody 


uly to atart 
liteh.” He 


you know 


Heels up 
drank 
laughs Done it myself 
Not funny to the chap it happens to 
though. Far 

Manley's brain 
hind his blank eves, searching for 


hues He couldn't think of 


He grunted in a sympathetic 


from it.” 
was racing he 
any 
way 
time. ready to 

that 
nl 


lea what the captain was talking 


to gain 


pour eon 


anything would give him an 


Cut ourselves off sail the 
sptain We don't talk 
la uage any Worst 
getting on our 
friends don’t like it 
We should be on all fours, Oh 
know, of Still a bit 
it, Le xpect . 

rhe 


nual y Your 


their 
more day's 
work we ever did 
hind legs. Th 
they 
course bafiled 


Manley 
friends, are 


friends,” said 


“Anybody’s friends,” said t! 
captain, waving a hand largely in 
“Your friends, my friends 
the friends of 
Nothing of the sort 
He narrowed his eyes \ 


the air 
Known as man 
I can tell you 

mu cant 


1’ be 


were a horse or 


really. ¢ 
a friend of ours if I 
Still,” he 
want to go into that, do w 

No,” Manley 


He had his bearings now 


blame ‘em ant say 


a dog said we don't 


sail pr 


don't like horses or dogs ¢ 
‘Not a fair qu n 
captain said firmly Part 
creation 
Not their fault. Point is they don't 
Don't know why Mat 
of glands, perhaps. I’ ve 


brushes with both friends 


like me 


got me on the rebound, for examp! 
Master!y 


have gon 


tactics That dog wou 
far in the Services 
“What happened ?” Manley sa 
The captain glared at his bee 
holding it up to the light 
murky,” he said T 
make beer the way they used to 
Bic Airedale friend 


Decisive defeat of yours trulv.” He 


this Was 
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when all's said and don 


hacl several 
Dog once 
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put the tankard down. “Went up 
“ Enormous 
Couldn't 
Not a sound till | got to the 


front door 


to the house he said 
notice beware of the dog 
ace it 
Then it came charging 
' 


at me teal high-octane perform. 


ance. Slavering. I resigned through 
an open window quick and trod on 
feet Apologized like a 
the 


He nudged Manley and 


a chaps 


flash, of course Turned on 
charm 
bared all his teeth in a ferocious grin. 

You know 


me, though 


The friend outwitted 
Set a trap. I laid on an 
Coast all 


They said if it missed you 


escort down to the gate 
clear 
the first time it always went off and 
ran the chickens 


at arted 


I came out and 
winding the handle of the 
car The friend crept out from 
underneath and got me in the leg 
Hamstrung. Incapacitated. Could 
hardly move for laughing.” 


What 


about it ? 


struck you as funny 
Manley said, astonished 


Not me 
“The dog 


the captain cried 
Silly great mouth open, 
breath Holding its 
8 front paws 


rasping for 
ides with it True as 
I’m sitting here 

Animals don’t laugh,” 
Manley without thinking 


They don’t, hey ¢” the captain 


said 


said. His eyebrows came down over 


his eyes like blinds over a shop 
I'll tell you. 
made a fool of by a 
Had to lay 
He drank 
leaned over. 
Man called 
Horse 
name for a 
Perhaps that 
Went out for a 
Kept calling it 
Geoffrey His voice became high. 
Good old Geoffrey, I said. Enjoy- 
ing yourself, Geoffrey? And so on. 
Horse was sensitive about it, maybe. 
Can't he wrong. 
There were lots of people about in 
the village. Shied a bit. It’s all 
[ said. Calm down, 


window All right 


I was once 
Laughing stock 
low till it 


horse 
blew over.” 
dramatically and 
Friend's horse 
Naismith he said 
led Geoffrey Daft 


if you 


was 


ask me 
my mistake 


morning 


nestly say it was 


iffrey 
Everybody's staring.” 


right, Ge 

Geoftrey 
It threw vou,” Manley said. 

Nothing of the kind,” the 

More subtle. We got 

village all right. Had 


capta said 
through { 
to tel 


you about that. Otherwise 


] 
! 
you don’t realize Geoffrey's plan. 
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Turned into some woods. Half-way 
along I met a chap with two girls 
They were on friends as well 
Pretty girls. Chatted a bit with ‘em 
Grave error.” 

“Why?” Manley demanded. 
“Did the other chap object?” 

“Oh no,” said the captain 
“Thing was, it gave Geoffrey a 
chance to hobnob with the other 
chap’s friend. On the look-out from 
then on, they were. Fixed it 
between 'em.” He held the edge of 
the bar and rode his stool down the 
path. “Went on with the others, 
passing the time of day. Came cut 
into a field, finally. The other chap 
started galloping. Showing off 
So we all went haring after him 
Made for the hedge. Whoop! Flew 
over.” He pulled on the bar and 
held the galloping stool from leaping 
over it and into the bottles. “Not 
me,” he said. “Know when I’m 
biting off more than I can chew 
The girls didn’t jump either. So 
there we were. Me and Geoffrey and 
the girls on one side and the chap on 
the other. You can do it, he said 
Simple. Go back and put them at 
it again. No, thanks, I said. I'll 


break my neck in my own way, if 


you don’t mind. 
down. No gate. We'll have to go 
back, I said. Nonsense, he said, 
you can drag the horses over.” 
The captain stared at Manley 
significantly. ‘That was Geoffrey's 
chance,” he said. “The other chap 
got off his friend. We got off ours 
Small hedge, really, with a springy 
top. He grabbed Geoffrey's reins 
from his side and pulled. Geoffrey 
just walked over. Sort of half leap. 
Kept a straight face, but he must 
have been laughing to himself all the 
time. Then I scrambled over myself. 
Here, grab these, the chap said. I 
stood there holding Geoffrey and the 
other chap’s horse. He went and got 
the girls over. Bit of confusion, as 
you might expect. Geoffrey took 
advantage of it. Quick on the 
uptake, you can’t deny that.” He 
finished his beer. “Only horse I’ve 
ever known to work a confidence 
trick,” he said. “Clever, you must 
admit. You'd hardly credit it 
Doesn't do to underestimate the 
friends. Still don’t know how he 
worked it.” 


I went up and 


How he worked what?" Man 
ley asked, tantalized 
said the 
“Well, the chap 
came back. I gave him the reins and 
we all got on again and rode off 
He looked shocked 
fortable for a bit.” 
“What 


groping. 


Hold your horses rg 
captain solemnly 


“Very uncom 


was!” said Manley 

“Trons,” said the captain. “Got 
my legs straight down like a cowboy 
Had to shorten Good old 
Geoffrey, I said. Very dangerous 
procedure if the friend turns nasty 
You've only got one foot in at a 
time. All right, though. Geoffrey 
as quiet as a lamb.” 

“But what 
Manley cried 


em 


was the trick’” 
‘What was Geoffrey's 
cunning plan?” 

“I’m coming to that,” said the 
captain. ‘Had to go back through 
the village. More people than ever 
So I kept leaning over and talking to 
Geoffrey all the time. Had a fine 
ride, eh? Geoffrey, I said. Soon be 
home now, Geoffrey: Just through 
the village. Got some sugar for you 
Geoffrey. He put his ears up every 


Hellowovc 


“Why not declare and 
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time I spoke. Probably memorizing 
it to tell in the stalls.” He raised his 
eyes to the ceiling. “Saw Naismith 
in the village. Carrying a bucket. 
Good ride t he said. Excellent, I said, 
Good horse, Geoffrey. He dropped 
the bucket. That's not Geoffrey, he 
said, what have you done with my 
? Crowd round in no time. 
Naismith carrying on like a mad- 
man.” The captain slapped his 
hand onthe bar. “They ‘d changed!” 
he shouted. “They'd swopped 
‘emselves over at the hedge! Other 
chap had Geoffrey. ’Phoned him up. 
Told me he'd had to lengthen his 
irons. Left the day after, at night. 
Other chap grew a moustache, took 
to dark glasses. Hardly believe it, 
He slapped again. ‘Gospel 
truth. Geoffrey at the bottom of it. 
All the time talking to him and 
it wasn't him. This other horse 
was in the plot, see, answering for 
Geoffrey.” 

What was his name?” Manley 
asked the captain after ordering him 
another beer. 


horse 


yo 


eh 


The captain looked embarrassed, 
Rita,” he said. 


put them in before tea?” 
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INCIDENT IN AUGUST 


\ HEN the Ci train was held up by a signal 
Between Gloucester Road and High Street (Ken.) 
In the batterin log-day eat of August 
We sweated and mopped our brows. And then 
We im the itting, arvaid the loosestrife 
And butterfl looping through bindweed trails, 
A bov who la irinking, straight from the bottle, 
When, of rse, he was paid to look after the rails 


High stood the sun and the heat-haze shimmered, 
The crickets shrilled to the burnished tracks; 
But our minds and the motors throbbed together, 
Insisting “ You're late You mustn't relax. 
You mustn't look backward, you mustn't look 
Southward 
(Oh, the linemen stood by in the hills of Var 
And leaned on their spades as the trains went past them 
And swigged red wine from a great stone jar.) 
Now, the boy in the sunlight was drinking water 
Or beer at the best It might have been Beaune 
Or Chateauneuf, but a London embankment 
Was not the slopes of the Cétes du-Rhéne. 
Still, a Mistral blew out of dry Vaucluse 
\ Mistral blew over South-West Ten 
Till the train pulled out from Mondragon-sur-Lez 
As the points changed back towards High Street 
(Ken.) 
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THE MEDITATIVE MOWER 


T is reported in folklore that nine 

men once went to mow a meadow. 
Assuming the average meadow in 
this part of the eountry to be less 
than nine times the size of my lawn, 
when I mow I am grossly over- 
worked. It is also reported, this 
time in elementary mathematics 
that adults are usually assisted in 
their labours by boys. I have never 
noticed any boys about when I am 
mowing. As in many other con- 
nections, I feel that I am hard 
done by. 

It is true that mowing has to 
excuse me from all other work, 
indoor and out. I do it occasionally 
and with a glow of self-righteousness 
that increases the glow caused by 
the work itself. The advantage of 
mowing over washing.up or weeding 
is that it is noisier. I have found 
what must be the loudest machine 
in Southern England, and the neigh- 
bourhood is aware of every moment 
I spend on doing my sare of the 
household work. It is not really 
very arduous. You walk up and 
down, leaning gently on the machine, 
and daydream. The fact that the 
mower is noisy does not mean that 
it is inefficient. Very few daisies are 
left upright when TIT have done 
There is a kind of concave cow- 
eatcher on the front and _ this 
gradually fills with greenery, a 
clear proof of the efficacy of my 
method. 

The chief trouble is making my 
mowing regular. I am not talking 
about the look of the lawn: that has 
a rather attractive kind of cross 
hatching. I mean that setting aside 
a definite time for mowing is not as 
easy as it sounds, 

These fixed arrangements ignore 
mood. Some days I feel like mowing 
two or three times. Then the urge 
will not recur for a couple of 
months. There is not much point in 
mowing if you do not feel in the 
mood, as your daydreams suffer. 
The chief gain, apart from self- 
satisfaction and exercise, is the in- 
terior monologue, the faery fantasy 
To make oneself mow because it 
is mowing time results in a grim 


atl logical cast of mind, and instead 
of your thoughts floating happily 
over hill and dale they tend to group 
themselves round practical problems 
like the Dollar Gap and what to do 
if you suddenly find yourself grow- 
ing saturnine 

The deeper the daydream the 
faster the time goes; the danger is 
that you will mow the same bit over 
and over and create either an im- 
possibly high standard of shortness 
The 


other day | was doing the difficult 


or an unevenness of surface. 


bit where the lawn merges into path 
and the coweatcher gets filled with 
bits of gravel and weeds. I was 
that I had been ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Justice and was 
heckling during an Assize Sermon 
when I suddenly noticed that I had 
worn a channel. Instead of the 
path being slightly below the lawn, 
I was having to push up to it. A 
stranger would have assumed we 
had had jeeps on the premises. I 
stopped being Lord Chief Justice 
and tried to improve things by 
scraping about with my foot; but 
the magic of the afternoon was gone 
and for the rest of the time the best 
I could manage was a rather forced 


lunagining 








Ris 5 2a ane FO 


about being hired 


Panama Cana! 


ernooh good for mow 


Saturday and Sunda 


to daydreamed myself into being 


Chancery 


is too much competition \ nome 


un drown a couple of have he gun to savour the siler 
t a roadful The e 


usually fairly gc 


is beat to consult 


popular programmes, at le 


id ones. To mow in the morn 


r means restricting your audic 


housewives. I have never tried 
late at night by the aid of 


naphtha flares One does 


wish to drive people to applying 


a\\ Nas ; 
\s 


Timea and find out when th 


‘nee 


arly is much 


Judge [ am always 


more noticeable 


common lawyer By the way 
ways take a long rest in the middl 


that restarts when peo 


the dull the senses 


ere Some people sing as they mow 


wt =This, except for unusually str 


actually a singer 


singers, is wasteful. I can never d 
dream and sing at the same time 


unless I am daydreaming that I an 


not I am always a dancer as well 


Muse AA 


mower is an uncomfortable 
for injunetion (I have never and once 


j 


j 


as Fred Astaire I 


Anan lal 


\t/ als 


. err md 


than or 
nul that has continued long enough 


and when I do this 


part ne r 
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myself quite badly. The best kind 
of daydream is one in which you 
simply talk. A bit of dialogue makes 
nice change, such as Keats saying 
how a thing of beauty was a joy for 
ever and then Socrates probing the 
remark. The chief snag with dia 
| is gesture. If you wag an out- 
raged forefinger the mower may run 
away, and it is humiliating to follow 
rather than initiate A similar 
difficulty arises with being Napoleon, 
where you have to mow one-handed. 
One of my most satisfying day- 
dreams was giving an Inaugural 
Lecture as a Professor of Academic 
Organization. Oxford had been left 
an enormous sum of money on con 
lition they created this post for me, 
and, with a good deal of reluctance, 
they accepted. People got up in the 
middle and left There were wild 
cheers from members of Faculties I 
picked out as efficient, and gentle- 
manly boos from Faculties I an 
nounced I should be overhauling 
I] talked a good deal about the 
technique of lecturing, and when my 
audience began to move menacingly 
from their seats I threw in some 


: 
quick emol 


lients about improving 
per ion schemes I got so deep into 
this daydream that the time be- 
tween beginning mowing and knock 
like a flash Unfor- 
t so dee p that I did 


the different feel of 


annuals and grass and my 


nit 


coweatcher was filled with gaudy 
blooms 

To-night I can feel the urge 
coming on me. I have been free from 
it for quite a time and the lawn is 
less like the traditional billiards- 
table—apart from the pockets, a 
relic of some over-enthusiastic work 
in the past—than a stunted wheat- 
field on the eve of harvest. I can 
hear no competition, apart from a 
distant weather forecast, which is 
unlikely to be a very long pro- 
gramme. Reality begins to dim and 
fade Exciting scenes form before 
my eyes. My lips move with ever- 
increasing speed. Oh goody! I am 
moving the Third Reading of a Bill 
to Denationalize the Natural His 
tory Museum, and my cutting sallies 
ure making the Opposition gasp 
with embittered awe 

R. G. G. Price 
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A MAP IN ONE'S HEAD 


“| AM like the Huma, the bird that 

never lights,” observed Oliver 
Wendell Holmes during one of his 
New England lecture-tours, “ being 
always in the cars, as he is always 
on the wing.” In my humbler way I 
may liken myself to that fowl! of 
more recent mythology which flies 
backwards, being careless of its 
destination but curious as to the 
route it has pursued. What I mean 
is that I usually do my map-reading 
after I have got there. Some odd 
experiences thereby come my way, 
one of which may perhaps be of 
interest to a wider circle than my 
immediate acquaintance. My im- 
mediate acquaintance have heard 
the story more than ence, and they 
are convinced that no circle, how- 
ever wide, could fail to find it as 
interesting as they do. s 

To appreciate this adventure to 
the full it is necessary to have a 
rough idea of the lie of the land. I 
live in a village some ten miles west 
of Newcastle, in the valley of the 
Tyne; the parish council, who are 
anxious that our quiet rusticity 
should not be invaded by chara- 
banc-loads of sightseers, have asked 
me not to mention its name, so | 
shall call it X. Twenty miles or so 
to the southward, a little to the west 
of the Great North Road, is a golf 
course which, for a similar reason, 
we will refer to as Y. There is no 
direct road between X and Y, but a 
motorist well acquainted with the 
by-roads of that part of the world, 
and having his wits about him, may 
save several miles, and avoid the 
cities of Durham and Newcastle, by 
a cross-country route which, start- 
ing from X, crosses the River 
Derwent at Rowlands Gill, climbs 
up to Burnopfield on the Durham 
moors, passes through the mining 
villages of Tanfield, Stanley and 
Sacriston, and drops down to the 
valley of the Wear not far from Y 
itself. I would draw a map for you 
but that would make the whole 
thing look too simple. It must be 
remembered that the only map I 
carried at the material time was 
engraved on the tablets of my mind 


Towards the close of a sultry 
day in July (it is as well to start 
from a firm foundation of assured 
fact) three golf balls of a well- 
known make landed on the eight 
eenth green at Y and in due course 
were impelled by their respective 
owners into the hole dug by the 
greenkeeper for that purpose. The 
fourth member of the party (whom 
we may call D) then picked up his 
ball, replaced his niblick in his bag, 
made certain observations which 
do not at present concern us, and 
clambered out of the adjacent 
bunker. All four players then 
proceeded to the clubhouse. 

After a reasonable interval D 
went out to his car and placed (or, 
according to some witnesses, hurled) 
his clubs in the back seat. He then 
took out a cigarette, borrowed a 
match from the caddie-master and 
lit it, got into the car and drove off. 
The time (according to the caddie- 
master, who remembers getting 
back his matches after D had put 
the box in his pocket) was 8.35 p.m 

At 9.00 D passed through 
Sacriston, hearing the chimes of Big 
Ben from a fried fish shop. 

At about half past nine a man 
standing outside his cottage in the 
village of Tantobie was asked by the 
driver of a car whether the name of 
that place was Tanfield. He replied 
in the negative. 

At 10.05 the landlord of the 
Rising Sun at Sacriston was closing 
the door of his inn whenacarstepped, 
and the driver got out, borrowed a 
match, and asked if he were not in 
Burnopfield. On learning his actual 
location the driver seemed surprised. 

After ten o'clock there were 
fewer people about, and reliable 
information of D’s movements is 
hard to obtain. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a policeman on patrol 
duty in Stanley spent some time 
convincing an apparently sober 
motorist that he was not in Row- 
lands Gill, and that towards mid- 
night a cottager living on the south 
bank of the Derwent was roused 
from his bed and invited to account 
for the absence of a bridge across 
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“We've dome this, dear. 
| recognize the guide.” 


that river. This man, who must 
have been of a churlish disposition, 
refused to lend his questioner a 
match. D himself states that he 
then spent some time walking up 
and down the bank looking for a 
ford. Eventually he crossed the 
Derwent along about the Cumber- 
land border, and headed for home 
steering by what he took to be the 
Pole Star but now believes to have 
been the light on the wireless mast 
at Stagshaw. Dawn was breaking as 
he came into X from the north- 
west 

D was met at the door by his 
wife, who asked him if he had 
enjoyed his golf. His subsequent 
actions do not concern us. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
for some days afterwards he could 
not pass a tobacconist’s without 
buying at least two boxesof matches. 

G. D. R. Davies 
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THE LUDLOW DOG 


4 bee KE in a saying we have about 
here wand the 


lescribe man or beast that makes 


shepherd) t 


pr feasion of dilatoriness as lazy 


as Ludlow’'s dog that leaned against 
bark Who Ludlow was 
dog, or which the wall 
wamet none can tell 
Yet a remarkable combination they 
must have made to linger nm 
notonmety so long 
Not that the dog himaelf gives 
picture to the mind wholly repre 
herasible for there is evidence of 
deliberateness about him of selection 
of object and fortification of purpos 
that must have given hia bark some 
For bark he did 
that vimitted: and to my mind 


gravity of import 


1 of his laziness is mis 


r of discrimination 


1 a bider of tume, he wa ne 
that knew his powers and exercised 
em with a diseretion that misled 
uw thew 
Which refleetion is con 
firmed in me by recolleeting the old 


the vulgar to confusion amor 


r pithet 


sheepdog that inhabits Cefn Gwyn 
farm 

The Ludlow dog was the 

ive him from his birth 

n animal that had no 

impetuosity but lay 


ame they 


yawning in sun or rain 

brothers and sisters dis 

1 themsel ve fler the manner 
ps or entangled themselves 

sctivities of their elders 

sheep in the fields 

most and plenty of 

with but learn he 

uw if | 


or too much self-confidence 


had either no 


consider he needed instruction 
Many the time Shenkyn Cefn 


Ciwyn shook his head over the dog 


he bemg a man of grave mind wit! 


out frivolity or the habitude of in 


trospection 


And deg or man that 
did not | 


maintain the outward 
motions of convention was to him 
nothing properly canine or humar 
In which Shenkyn was as wise as 
most and not to be altogether: 
decried 

A daughter he had, too, that 
gave him as much occasion for 
gravity; though indeed she could 
not be blamed for lack of interest in 
things or failing to attract it from 
But the qualities of her 


interest were such as he could not 


others 
favour. Set his own heart was on a 
husband for her as pe reevering und 
unalleviated as himself and his 
inclinations settled on Daio, Liwyn 
farm For Daio'’s austerities of 
deportment were weighty and cere 
monious as if he walked always in a 
procession and with as much eye to 
the public But hers had gone after 
young Ifan, a shepherd no less than 
myself, who worked her father’s 
sheep Much he had to take the 
fancy of a young woman, being well 
looking and with a voice for singing 
but nothing at all to take Shenkyn 
for whom the only good music was 
the « horusing of sheep driven on t} 
! ill-te ps 

So that one dav. think 
letect some familiarities b 


judgment of the conform 


sent young Ifan 

Ludlow dog too "o ev had 
friendship between them whi 
recommended neither to Shenkyr 


} 


I doubt whether Ifan or the d 


moped much over it, a shephe: 


being never in need of emy 


in these parts und the dog r 
seeming to care whether he ever |} 
any. From flock to flock he went at 
Ifan’s heels, letting others exert 
themselves at shearing or dipping or 
lambing, and watching what was 
done with eves half-shut and | 
nose lifted, critical. But Ifan would 
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never part with him, for he got 
sympathy from the dog, he said 
umd after the demonstrations of 
capacity he had had from some it 
was a relief to the spirit to have 
someone by him who pretended 
vothing better than he was. Which 
incited a deal of comment from his 
ellow-shepherds and plenty from 
Daio, too, who wanted his oppor- 
unities to lessen Ifan in reputation 

For Shenkyn’s daughter, being 
18 set in ideas as her father, would 
neither bite nor sup nor sit with him 
Which made 
Shenkyn shake his head to Daio and 
Daio make knots in his eyebrows in 


till Ifan was back 


his cireumspections of the matter. 

There is the weak point in the 
best of us, and Ifan’s was his feeling 
for the dog. Daio had a young one 
he fancied for the National trials,and 
friends of his in talk with Ifan got 
him to lay a bit that Ludlow was as 
good a sheep-driver as that one or 
inv in the land. Which talk getting 
hack to Daio, he held Ifan to it 
And so it was arranged in one of 
Shenkyn’'s fields that the two dogs 
should run a course one against the 
ther And Shenkyn was willing 
enough, for it would serve to show 
his daughter which man was better 

1ited to have the farm after him 

There was no way out for Ifan 
pride in himself and in his dog being 
committed, and earnest conversa- 
tion did he have with the animal, 
getting answer but a shutting of 
the eves and a lifting of the nose and 
mavbe a yawn or two 

So the day came; and a crowd 
ibout the field, Shenkyn and his 
daughter standing as judges and 


Daio blown out with confidence and 


mocking at the end of a leash. Nor 


his voung dog as confident cam- 


when he was let slip was he any less 


cammocking. Like master, like dog 
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they say; and with Daio’s dog it was 
all mouth and demonstration and no 
workmanship and the sheep running 
wild in circles, being quick as sheep 
are to take their cue 

But at last they were penned 
and Daio stood with a smile waiting 
for the Ludlow dog to take his turn 
he having lain on his side the whole 
time, yawning. Nor had Ifan much 
more confidence. For the Ludlow 
dog walked to the first pair of 
hurdles the sheep had to pass and 
lay down, indifferent. 

Sheep are creatures of curiosity, 
and after a moment they went in a 
pack to the dog and stood inquiring 
So he lifted his nose, critical, as if 
inquiry were out of place. And, 
either flattered that it was left to 


their intelligence or shamed they 
could be supposed not to know what 
was expected, through they went, 
meek as lambs as you might well 


say. And so the dog lifted himself 
casual, and went to the next hurdles 
ind so to the next, sitting down and 
waiting And the sheep passed 
through, regular, going in step; and 
the silence over the field was thick 
with consternation and thickest 
where Daio stood 

It was the same at the pen 
never had sheep gone through a 
course with so much discipline and 
with so little effort on the part of the 
dog. But there is no doubt Ludlow 
had not wasted his time, and knew 


from long observation that sheep is 
like men and go better under sug 
gestion than compulsion. And above 
all when the suggestion is they have 
brains of their own and can be left 
to their own discernments 

No comment did the dog make 
but to wink at Ifan when it was all 
over, having penned the sheep in 
record time. And the same thing he 
did at the National trials, getting the 


a a 


cup at the end of them, receiving 
congratulations with a yawn as if he 
had expected no less. 

After which Shenkyn gave up his 


farm, convinced his judgments had 
gone; and [fan married the daughter 
and Daio looked for consolation 
elsewhere. 

And at Cefn Gwyn farm is the 
Ludlow dog now to bear me witness, 
venerated by his descendants and 
looked on with awe by Ifan and his 
family ; and still with his nose lifted, 
critical. 

Which makes me take the legend 
of Ludlow’s dog with reservations of 
comment. For, like Ifan’s dog, he 
maybe had that sort of genius 
which sees the simplicity of things 
where others become complicated 
with effort 

And there is morals about him, 
too, suitable to more than sheep. 

Atun LLEWELLYN 


BALLADE DES MANUELS DU TEMPS JADIS 


“Going abroad? Then father must brush up his languages, and from really modern textbooks . . .” 


(from a blurb) 


| PEER at my French Book in vain 
(I’m oldish, I’m jaded, I’m slow) 
And wish I could capture again 


The flavour of days long ago. 
They tell me it’s not comme il faut 
To shrink, like a sensitive plant, 
From “ Blagueur!” and “ Dieu, mais c'est 
trop!” 


Mais ot est la plume de ma tante ? 


I stare at the prose of Montaigne, 
The playlet, “J’achéte un chapy 

The languorous lines of Verlaine * 
And those (with lacunz) of Cros. 
They've led this cheval to the eau 

With “ Vue de Saint-Nicolas, Nantes,” 


” 
fu, 


And “Croquis de Vence—que c'est beau !” 


Mais ot est la plume de ma tante ? 


They still take a page to explain 
Why hibou and bijou—we know! 

They still, in a whimsical vein, 
Weave dictées round pot, P6 and peau; 
Set principal parts in a row; 

Dwell fondly on ‘“‘shouldst,”’ “ wert” and “shan’t” 
And other unspeakable mots— 


Mais ot est la plume de ma tante ? 


Look, chérie-—I’m plumping for Spain, 


Japan ...Timbuctoo...the Levant... 
I'll write for our seats in the train... 


Mais ov EST LA PLUME DE MA TANTE? 
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THIS TIME, NEXT TIME, SOMETIME... 


4b Ngee woman whose child | am 
minding temporarily, ceased her 
hand-loom weaving and asked me to 
take the child for a hair-cut. Sh« 
had taken him 
earlier 


herself three days 


she said, and after she had 
waited an hour among a horde of 
men the barber told her that he did 
not cut children's hair on Saturday 
mornings 

She said she argued the point 
and opened by asking him if he 
cut women's. The barber said No 
She then asked what he thought 
she had been waiting for, a bus? 
He said Well, 
read all the periodicals 
finding they had urgent appoint 
and 
enough to study the 


some came in and 


before 
ments 


long 


others stayed g 
fare at the 
local cinemas. 

In the end she stamped out 
after telling him there should be 
an “e” in “Singing—6d 

The child’s hair certainly waated 
cutting Fortunately, his mother 
had brushed his front hair over to 
the back of his head and behind 
his ears or I mightn't have known 
which way to put him in his go-cart 

There was a small establishment 
farther down the road than the one 
my employer visited, so I took him 
there. There was no one in, but 
the bell had rung and the barber 
quickly entered from the prompt 
side. With my employer's experi 


ence at the back of my mind I 
surveyed him haughtily 
“IT want this child’s hair cut 
I demanded 
Sure,”’ said the barber lip 
ping a cloth from the back of the 
chair. “ Where is he? 


I looked about me My 


had disappeared. I thought it was 


strange; I had him when I came in. 
rhe window,” the barber said, 
That's where they get. 


display 


pointing 
Among the 

I saw that the shop window was 
divided from the shop by curtains 
almost touching the floor 
arm withdrew the 
child. He clutched a bright card 
advertising somebody's after after- 
I took it off him. 

The child immediately remon- 
strated I thought I 
him at his loudest 


I put an 


through and 


shave 


had heard 
but this was a 
real Helsinki protest The barber 
grinned and indicated the chair 

Without thinking, I sat in it 
and was enveloped in the cloth 

[ had had my hair eut only 
the week before, so I said to the 
It's the child who wants 
his hair cut 


barber 
not me.” 
Surprisingly enough, the child 
had quietened 
‘It’s all right,”’ the barber said. 
Children are kittle cockles. This 
is the that likes seeing its 
parent in the chair first; it comforts 
them 


type 


What's he going to be when 
he grows up, a cheer-leader?” 

He's supposed to be going in 
" I said. 


reach 


for the ministry 
Well, he'll 


barber commented 


“em,” the 
He smilingly 
began to remove the cloth. The 
child started bawling again, worse 
this time. His volume would have 
been marked /ff in the hymn books. 
The barber hurriedly put back the 
cloth. The child stopped yelling. 
Furtively him, the 
barber this time tried withdrawing 


watching 


the cloth about an eighth of an inch 


at a time The child’s 


mouth 


a 
SAI Le 
nd 
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“Can't afford a crusade this year, but I shall try for a day or two with the Scots.” 


opened wide. The barber replaced 
the cloth. The child beamed. 

“Pleasant little chap,” the bar- 
ber said. “Knows his own mind. 
No shilly-shally about him. Mind 
you, I can stand it myself but” 
he nodded towards the living 
quarters—*‘ the wife’s nerves aren't 
too good. She’s going twice a 
week for ‘em.” 

He leaned back against 
marble slab. ‘‘H’m,” he murmured. 

“The child’s hair wants cut- 
ting,” I said. “An aunt of his is 
taking him to a dog show on Friday 
and if it isn’t cut by then she might 
find him being judged in the Skye 
Terrier Class. One of your associ- 
ates declined to cut it because it 
was Saturday morning. I don’t 
want to teach you your business, but 
surely you have experience of these 
matters? I mean, dentists manage 
and theirs is a more painful opera- 
tion than yours.” 

“Dentists prize their mouths 
open,”’ the barber said, ‘and some- 
times gag them.” 

Despite his geniality I thought 
I detected a fond look in his eye. 


the 


“Haven't you another chair?” 
I asked. 

“Well, no. This is a one-man 
business. Why should I 
another chair?” 

“T thought, perhaps, if I stayed 
in this chair, you could put a cloth 
round him, turn him sideways so 
that he can see me, and cut 
hair in another.” 

The barber fingered his chin. 

“Tell you what,” he said 
“Suppose you sit on the form with 
the cloth on, and I'll put anothér 
cloth round him and cut his hair 
in this chair.” 

I rose, feeling that I was about 
to address the Senate, and sat on 
the form provided for waiting 
customers. A public clock outside 
struck one. The time was farther 
on than I had thought. 

The barber leaned forward to 
pick up the child 

It seemed to me that my charge 
got a note higher than in his previous 
performance. He kept it up. The 


have 


his 


barber pointed in the direction of 


his unseen wife and put his mouth 
to my ear. “T'll just slip in and 
293 


tell her we're not carving him up,” 
he said, and vanished. By the time 
he returned he had taken off his 
white apron and was in his ordinary 
coat. He selected a pair of scissors 
and some clippers and wrapped 
them in brown paper, He opened 
the shop door. The child quietened. 

“I'm sorry,” the barber said, 
“but we shut at one. Tuesday's 
early closing day. I'd love to go on 
with it but I’m taking my wife for 
a run this afternoon.” 

“But ” | began. 

The barber interrupted me by 
stepping outside and putting the 
implements in the child’s go-cart. 

“ Have a go yourself, old man,” 
he said. “It’s not as hard as it 
looks and he'll be better in home 
surroundings. No need to hurry 
about returning the gear.” 

I thanked him, and had got 
about twenty yards up the road 
with the ehild when I heard a shout 
behind me. 

“It’s all right if you haven't a 
cloth of your own,” he called. “ But 
if I were you I'd pull it off and put 
it in my pocket.” 




















You come under Loadin’ and Unloadin’ ! 








Twenty 


PAIMUTES 


OVID IN ARCADY 


SCARCE a breath stirred 


The blades of grass on that still sultry afternoon ; 


Quite motionless the trees 

And not a sound was heard 

Save the soft droning of the sated bees 
Too drunk to importune 


The drowsy blooms to yield to their necessities 


Dreaming | 
My body sagging on the canvas chair, 
A kerchief on my head; 

Nor 


lay 


on my knees would stay 
lhe seedsman’s list I had so idly read, 
But slipped to earth to share 


Its polysyvllables with centipedes instead 


Yet 


In some still wakeful corner of my slumb'ring brain 


lingered on 


A whirl of anagrams 
A waltzing lexicon 
Of shrubs 


and flowering plants, and cryptogams, 


Woven to form a chain 


Of spondees, dactyls, trochees, anapests, iambs 


Softly he came 


And stood beside me, silent, toga-clad, serene; 
His brow Olympian 

And by his sacred flame 

Welded the thoughts of a bemuséd man, 
Charmed from the tangled skein 

Such 


rhythmic melody as only poet can 


Fuchsia phlox, aster, centaurea, clarkia, ledum 


Be rberis, hypericum myrtus 


lobelia 


erica, geum ,; 


Sedum, cheiranthus salvia eple ndens 
Delphinium 
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mimulus, primula, vinca minor 
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AT THE 
PLAY 


Epinsurcu Festiva. 


N his new play Mr. Cuarces 
Moraas has a curiously split 
mind. He tries to mingle ex- 
citing drama with nodoubt excellent 
but less exciting, metaphysics. When 
his characters are up-and-doing 
they are grand company; when they 
sit and rake their souls, attention 
drifts. Yet we feel uncomfortably 
that Mr. MorcGan prefers his pow- 
der to his jam; that a tautly-com- 
posed second act, over which any 
craftsman would purr, means little 
to him beside the anxious debates 
of the first and third acts in an 
English garden. 

There is a song in that rather 
different entertainment, The High- 
land Fair, entitled “Let meddling 
conscience call it crime.” It is, in 
effect, the argument of Mr. Mor 
oan’s play. During the war Allied 
soldiers in Occupied France use an 
elaborate escape system called the 
River Line, on which they are 
carried from “station” to “station” 
towards the Spanish frontier. One 
of these stations, commanded by 
a French girl, is the granary of a 
house near Toulouse. Four men are 
nsing it; one, suspected of being a 
German agent, is killed without 
warning by another fugitive: a 
second-act curtain that is a 
theatrical coup. If the whole piece 


The 


River Line (Lyceum)- 


were 
Mr have 
common drama of suspense 
typically, he prefers a 
‘mental fight.” 

In Gloucestershire, 
summer of 1947 


as tingling as 
MORGAN 


this one act 


would an un- 
But 
play of 
during the 
some of the com 
rades of the River Line still remem 
ber that war-time death, knowing 
now that the killing had been an 
error and that the man was a loyal 
Englishman. Moreover, he was the 
brother of a girl with whom a single 
minded young American (the man 
who had suspected wrongly) is in 
love. “Let meddling conscience 
call itt crime.”’ It is a dilemma that 
delights Mr. Moraan. We have to 
regret that his treatment of it, 
though careful and civilized, be 
comes undramatic. The second act 
is 80 that, in comparison 
the first is a preparatory skirmish, 
the third a tailing-off. What, no 
doubt, is sharply defined in the 
novel and in the reading text of 


strong 


the play, grows clouded in perform- 


ance. Two Mr. Morgans seem to 
have had a hand in The River Line, 
its parts differ so surprisingly in 
texture 

The cast worked with vigour. 
As the American, bearing his 
‘responsibility in the predicament 


of the world,” Mr. Pau Scorrecp 


|The River Line 


Marie Chassaigne—Miss Pameta Brown; Philip Shee -Mr. Paci Scorretp 
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The Highland Fair 


AssemaLy HAL) 


strained, brusque, and intense, 
carried through a part that might 
I shall think 
of him staring at his eards during 
that poker game in the granary, 
before zero hour, and the 
French girl’s harsh ery “Kill that 
man! Mr. Micwart Goopiirre, 
the officer who actually dealt 
the blow, and Mr. Joun Wesrsrook 
as the man he killed, had genuine 
and in the second act 
Miss Pameta Brown's French girl 
developed a blow-lamp force. Else- 
where, Miss Viroatsta McKewna 


have been wooden 


just 


as 


quality ; 


[The Highland Fair 


Hector James Carmycnoss 


Mr 


guided confidently 


MorcGaAn’'s trickiest 


one of Mr. 
speeches. 


Mr. Trrone Gurnrie, at the 
Assembly Hall, did his best to 
coax The Highland Fair into a 
revel, but it was never a Highland 
fling. Mr. Roserr Kemp quarried 
it from a ballad-opera of 1731 by 
Josern Mrrenet.. We had ample 
balladry and tartanry (one rival 
clan in red, one in yellow) and a 
flourish of Raeburn bonnets; and 
Mr. James Carrncross (who had 
a lyric about “exquisite Dunedin”) 
and Mr. Ian Wantaee could sing 
with enthusiasm. Evense, I have to 
report that the business—éf doubt- 
less bonny—was largely baffling. 


Recommended 

Three old campaigners: Waters 
of the Moon (Haymarket) for its 
tenderness, Seagulls Over Sarrento 
(Apolle) for its toughness, and 
Relative Values (Savoy) for 
good temper. J.C. Trewin 


its 














The World im His Arma 


TELL 


ian t 


that’s Auguat: there 


very much, and what 


there is they are quite 
make 
money So we get something 
like The World in Hia Arma (Dire« 
tor: Raout Watsn), which is the 
most monumental piece of hokum 
life 
beginning to end it offers hardly a 
the 
the emotions are not being stoutly 
the 
effecta known to be most 
the 


anyone 


passionately determined to 


with 


I ever atruck in my From 


moment im which senses andl 


belaboured by visual and 
suditory 
with customers I 
that who took it 
seriously would come out breathing 
hard stagvering a trifle, but 

it possible that there are still 
rrown-up people to take this kind 
fthingseriously ’ The big handsome 


popular 


imagine 


and 


American sea-captain poaching 
eals off (Russian) Alaska in 1850 

the beautiful Russian countess flee 
the 


the high-seas race 


ing in distress from villainous 


Russian prince 
het ween the schooners (rich hammy 
dialogue bellowed into the wind) 

the catching of the seals (interval 


back 
the 


for explanation, against 


projected documentary shots) 


last-minute interruption of the spec 


tacular wedding—the riotous rescue 


t the countess from being married 
fate 
there is an 
the 
trials of 


to the prince, a worse than 


leath eligible 
the 
strength 

the 
rascals, or dis 
shirts)—-the 


when 
about fights 
the 
the brilliant 
relief 


maved 


Arne rican 
lances 
colour comik 
endearing 


tuffed tender 


Clash by Night 


Pauw Dovetas 


of Ca 
PICTORES 


f la ah hy 


duologues (“How did you know that 
the costumes 
the Techni 


resist a good fire these 


I loved pearls / ) 


and. of course fire 
color can't 
days) These breathless notes 


may give some faint impression 


Marina 


Counteas 


of the the 
prospect for all who expose them 
this work 
It is all done with enormous tech 
nical 
but 


nature of assault in 


selves to preposterous 
smoothness 
the 


sailing race 


and = efficiency 


best scene, I think, is the 
There 


some obvious back-projection 


there is 
but 
equally obviously some of it is the 


too 


real thing, and it adds up to a 
genuinely exciting episode, splendid 
to look at. Quite a lot of the film 
in fact, is splendid to look at; but 
considering it as a whole, as a story 
I have a notion that the younger 


vou are the more vou will like it 


Clash 
LANG) 
just a glimpse 


There are seals 
by Night (Director 


though not for long 


too, m 
Frarrz 


This one was showing two weeks ago 
but it has stayed longer than I 
expected, and this is August; there 
is (at the time of writing) not much 
else. Moreover, unsatisfactory as 
It is based 
on a play by Cuirrorp Opers, but 
it’s certainly not those 
pieces that make their stage origin 
plain. In fact, its first 
struck me as all in the cinematic de 
partment 


it is, it has good points 
one of 
merits at 


visual and atmospheric 
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Night 


touches the 


mood of 
The place is a 
fishing town, and the detail of its life, 


from 


suggesting 
place and so on 
the gulls (and seals) to the 
unloading of fishing boats and the 
fish-canning factory, is very well 


The World in Hia Arm 


vthan Clark—Greeory PrecK 


The 
is certainly 
powerful” drama 
girl (BARBARA 
comes home and mar- 
a simple kindly 
Dove.as) 
she falls for his 


and interestingly presented. 


story itself, however 


strong, not to say 
4 disillusioned 
STANWYCK) 
ries, for security 

(PauL 
but 
friend the local smart-aleck (RopEerRt 
Ryan) bitter 
and then 
an incredible happy ending is pro- 
vided Well, I the film 
wouldn't have long in 
August without it, makes 


nonsense of 


fisherman who 


worships her 
Savage jealousy 
words, nearly a murder 


suppose 
lasted so 
but it 
charac- 
terization by three talented players 


some good 
, * x + 

Survey 
Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

A new one in London unprom- 
isingly called The Brave Don’t Cry 
is a well-done story of rescue from 
a Scottish mine disaster. Another, 
Dreamboat, has enjoyable satirical 
fun 

Best of the Mandy 
(13/8/52), over-dramatized but other- 
excellent Parts of We're 
Not Married (6/8/52) are crackling 


ron od ‘ ymedvy 


releases : 


wise 


Ricuarp MALLETT 
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BODKING OFFICE © rn. ciit, 


Ardours and Endurances 


Two Eggs on My Plate. Oluf Reed Olsen 
the Norwegian by F. H. Lyon 


Translated from 
Allen & Unwin, 15/- 


My Forty Year Fight for Korea. Leuise Yim. Gollancz, 
18). 


T is at once a paradox and a truism that while war is an 
abomination the human record would be vastly the 
poorer without it. This trite reflection has been prompted 
by the reading of a book the title of which, until its true 
implications are revealed, has a deceptively cosy sound. 
Two Eggs on My Plate is a story of courage and endur- 
ance, of integrity, ingenuity and faithful comrade- 
ship, in circumstances of unremitting and hardly 
imaginable danger and difficulty. It is a story of the 
Norwegian Resistance. 

Its author, Oluf Olsen, was twenty-one when the 
Germans came to his country. He at once engaged, 
under the direetion of British intelligenee, in the good 
work of sabotage and more particularly the photo- 
graphing of enemy airfields. Then he escaped to England 
with two companions, in a leaky eighteen-foot boat. The 
voyage took fourteen days and much of it was through 
seas which drove bigger and better-found vessels into 
port. The tale of it is thrilling, a piece for the anthologies 
of adventure. It is, however, merely a prelude. 

After training in Canada as an airman, and in 

England as a secret agent, Mr. Olsen returned to 
Norway, making a hair-raising parachute-landing on 
his native soil. His job was tospy on the movements 
of German shipping and to wireless his findings to 
tngland. The chronicle of how he and his friends 
performed that task (not without assistance from the 
enemy’s stupidity) is as fascinating and exciting as the 
sea-saga. There is a chapter headed “A Life and Death 
Chase on Svaland Moor” which might have been lifted 
from the career of Dick Barton. Though one sometimes 
finds a little difficulty in following the perpetual and 
complicated movements of this northern maquis, that is 
inherent in their nature; but a more adequate map 
would have been helpful. Such occasional bewilderment 
detracts nothing from one’s admiration of a heroic 
achievement, recorded with modesty, great generosity 
of spirit, and a sort of latent gaiety. 

For Mr. Olsen there was, to quote the title of an 
early book on the French Resistance, “one enemy 
only—the invader.” Miss Louise Yim’s Korean war 
has been fought on two fronts. Even in infancy she 
revolted against the immemorial position of women in 
her country. She refused to submit to the elaborately 
humiliating preliminaries to matrimony which were 
de rigueur in the aristocratic circle of her birth and, a 
Christian convert, insisted on going to a missionary 
school. She became a teacher herself and eventually 
graduated in America, where for a decade she engaged 
in a successful business career. 


Her pursuit of wealth had an ulterior motive. Her 
patriotism was as ardent as her feminism; while still a 
schoolgirl she was fomenting the spirit of nationalism 
among her companions; and her adult life had been 
devoted to the single end of driving the Japanese out 
of Korea. When that end was accomplished, not by 
the native revolution of which she had dreamed but 
by the chances of a global war, she was to experience 
bitter disillusion ; but of the part she had played, which 
subjected her to the extremities of Japanese brutality 
and earned her a seat in Dr. Syngman Rhee’s first 
Cabinet, she has good reason to be proud. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, according to the book-jacket, has 
described My Forty Year Fight for Korea as “a delightful 
story."’ She could hardly have found a less appropriate 
epithet. It is an impressive and often terrible story, 
an extraordinary record of courage, steadfastness and 
single-mindedness. That ite temper should be egotistical 
was perhaps inevitable. With such virtues as Miss Yim’s 
go, almost of necessity, a certain self-assertiveness, an 
impatience of opposition, even, on oceasion, a ruthleas- 
ness. It may be divined that she was not always easy 
to work with, and it would be imteresting to see her 
through other eyes than her own. Her tale, as she 
tells it, is intensely dramatic. 

Francis BickLEY 


All My Enemies. 
Davis, 11/6 
The story is as simple and straightforward as can be: 

a Russian agent in New York persuades an immigrant 

scientist to change sides and fly to the U.S.8.R., and 

as the plane takes off the agent is nabbed by the F.B.1. 


Stanley Wade Baron. Rupert Hart- 




















There are no sudden twists of fate and fortune, none of 
the Hollywood-style surprises that one might expect 


And (thank 


goodness ') there are no dull political platitudes Mr 


in s novel so immediately topical 


Jaron's story sueceedsa because ita characters are 


real and no larger than life-size, because 


(the 


intensely 
Schneider rent) is at heart decent, dependable 
und ordinary, and because the action and drama spring 
from such commonplace situations as a subway rice 
a family party and a meal in a second-class restaurant 
So much of the fiction recently imported from America 
has aped the hysteria of the spy trials that it is a 
and sincerity 


A. BH 


relief to find a novel of obvious sanity 


The Rash Adventurer. Winifred Duke Hale, 18 
Prince Charlie's spectacular dash on London has 
the air of a near-miss; actually it could have approached 
only if both the English the Lowland 
Jacobites had risen in and if the 
Stirling and Edinburgh been secured 


No Prince Andrew 


plainly informed that he was not wanted” 


and 


success 
Scottish strength 
castles of had 


wrote Lang was ever more 
a verdict 
supported byw Mies Duke's judi ious and representative 
Quotation has 
perhaps been overdone at the expense of narrative 


the method 


aclection from contemporary sources 


but besides vividly presenting the sen- 
sations of those in the path of the invaders, makes 
readily accessible much that formerly required laborious 


ore 
nothine better to do 


day while you find change?’ 


PUNCH, August 27 1952 
search. Some confusion might have been avoided by 
interlining more freely on the accuracy or otherwise of 
But the 
picture makes a whole and characters emerge clearly ; 
that 


the correspondents’ statements and forecasts. 
as does the fact however disastrous his wishful 
thinking, Prince Charlie's personal exertions were tireless 


and his conduct chivalrous throughout. H. B. 


The Far Country. N uite. H 


Any book by Nevil Shute is a delight because he is 
a dependable teller of tales that are full of events, and 


126 


nemann, 


because, using his power to make us mind tremendously 


what happens to his characters, he brings an indefinable 


warmth intimacy and manner of 
In his latest novel, which tells of an English 
visit to Australia with a Czech 


as fascinating a character as any the author 


simplicity to his 
telling 
girl's and contacts 
doctor 
has, so far, conjured up from experience or imagination 
The book 
There are a 
and exciting 
not qualified to practise in 


he puts the case for and against emigration 
is full of drama and homely happenings 
search for lost 


treasure, its discovery 


scenes when the Czech 
Australia, performsemergency operations on two lumber- 
men, and is the 
fact it 


human book B. E.B 


tried for manslaughter of one. In 


is, all the way through, a most satisfying and 


SHORTER NOTES 


Vision and Technique in European Painting. 
Thomas Long 


Painting 


Brian 
lution of European 
eentury via the 
phases in design of line, form, tone and 
over-sunplification, but the author 
NeCOSBATY Well thought 
out, lucidly gue ) ively demonstrated thesis, free from 
pretentious nineteenth 


Ine is 


Traces the « 


from thirteenth to nineteenth 


suc’ ive dominant 
colour Chis mav sour 
does not burk« compensations 
Thomas doubts whether 
century painting m mn the 


After. 


This rathe 


suthenti« 

Angus Wilson Secker and War 
r insubstantial romp among the literary 
lass novel Mr. Wilson owes us; 

The Wrong Set” will find the 
yntemporary manners here, and 
the harsh witch's laughter, and as well for those who 


succession 
Hemlock and 
126 


psychopaths 


burg 
m not the first 
but readers still bewitched by 
familiar cold serutiny of 
4 message 
are attuned to it 

The Kind and the Foolish 
and Miracle. L 


natural 


Short Tales of Myth, Magic 
12/6. The “super- 
om piety and science and handled satirically, 
imaginatively or with benign amusement. The world’s attitude 
towards such fantasies has hardened since the books from which 
these stories are culled first appeared ; but much that is primitive 
aptured ially the characteristic part 
animal ators of saints and solitaries 
A Little Learning. Winifred Peck. Faber, 12/6. Lady 
Peck went to three 250 rules), to Wycombe 
Abbey, to St. Le up at Oxford; and she 
writes of always humour but with varied 
rhe homes and 
wanting A book for women, espec intly for 
i to read reign of Queen Victoria. 


Rachel Trickett 13/6, 
xction chiefly in the sphere of thought and 
returns with sophisticated friends to his 
Nonconformist e in the North changes his 
story Lord David Cecil writes 
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FIRST TIME UP 


HE glass screen over the door 

said NO SMOKING. FASTEN SEAT 
BELTS. It was getting dark outside, 
with a gusty drizzle. The tarmac 
looked sticky and the whole airport 
miserable. It was not at all what I 
had expected ; more like a Green Line 
on a wet day. And there ought to 
have been an Air Hostess like 
Glynis Johns in the picture, not 
that man with the huge moustache 
and the diagonally striped ribbons 

The port engine started and 
worked itself up into a sort of con 
trolled fury that set our forty rather 
dilated eyes vibrating in thei 
sockets. I couldn’t see why, with 
one engine going as hard as that, the 
plane didn’t take off one-sided and 
spin round like a top; or alterna- 
tively why, if the engine at that 
speed couldn't move the plane off 
blocked wheels, it was safe to trust 
ourselves to it at several thousand 
feet. Then it stopped as suddenly as 
it had started. I looked, glassy-eved, 
at the man next to me and found 
him looking, glassy-eyed, at me. 
I reached hastily for my paper. 
Then the starboard engine blew 
up several times running, sending 
bursts of handsome orange flame 
past the forward windows. The 
thin-faced, serious man just in front 
ducked so violently that he bumped 
heads with his companion on the 
gangway. He apologized uneasily, 
and the silence was filled with small 
deprecatory laughs and a whisper of 
rather breathless comment. 

The steward hurried up the 
plane and disappeared through the 
door as though summoned to a 
technical conference. The starboard 
engine started the second time, but 
with much less assurance than its 
companion. It mounted uncertainly 
pausing occasionally to cough, like 
an asthmatic going upstairs. Then 
it stopped. My companion rustled 
his paper, and I looked stealthily at 
it It said “—DISASTER. SEVEN 
FEARED LOST {N ALPS.” 

The engine started again, roared 
indignantly, tendered its resigna- 
tion, withdrew it under protest and 
went sulkily on. It grated audibly. 
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“I didn't know your husband was keen on gardening.” 


You could hear the loose parts dash- 
ing around inside and getting in the 
way of the others. The steward came 
out and went down to the tail. He 
had the confident, professional look 
of a surgeon hurrying out to his car 
for another instruments 
Presently he returned with some 
thing in a cup. The roar turned to 
a nasal whine. A paper bag, bowling 
over and over and spurting every 
time it got the wind inside it, 
crossed the tarmac and disappeared 
from view. It must be blowing 
pretty hard to make it go like that. 
The starboard engine was still 
half-heartedly at it. 
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bag of 


Then the port engine joined in 
with the elaborately modest con- 
tidence of Cambridge joining Oxford 
on the Tideway, and the two ran 
together in breathless tumult for 
about a quarter of a minute. 
Wherever the contents of the cup 
had gone, it seemed to have done 
good. The loose parts, though still 
audible, had a smoother sound, like 
water-worn pebbles. 

The port engine stopped. The 
other wobbled and coughed once or 
twice, tike a man caught singing an 
extra versetoahymn. Someone gave 
it a boost and it went on, though 
more unwillingly than ever. I 
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reassuring Conversation became 
more general 
I half expected cheering crowds 


it Northolt 


surprised 


but no one seemed 


at our arrival. It was as 
undemonstrative as Euston on a 
The thin-faced man was 
an attentive little wife and 
Yes,” I 
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he said 
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Cruise Calypso 


“Isn't this heaven!" exulted the 
Unicorn, 

Jamaica, J understood”, answered 
the Lion. “Fourth stop on our Carib- 
bean cruise.” 


“Here come the Calypso singers .. . 
Good Lord, they're singing to ust" 
said the Unicorn. And so they were: 


“We greet you with joy, sirs— 
our banjos proclaim it! 

We're British ourselves, sirs-— 
what's your pleasure? Just name it! 
Our sunshine’s a tonic, you'll 
fancy our rum— 

Yea, we've GOT bananas and you 
shall have some,” 


Very civil of them", said the Lion, 
“Oughtn’t we to reply?" So the 
Unicorn borrowed a banjo and they 
improvised ; 


Our Cruise Ship's a dream ship! 

What joy the cuisine! 

How delightful the isles of the 

blue Caribbean ! 

As for Christmas at sea—oh, 

it's warm and it’s jolly; 

Poinsettias fot us, please— 

away with your holly!” 
The applause was tremendous but the 
Unicorn looked a little guilty. “Surely 
we ought to say a bit more about the 
Empress of Scotland t"’ he whispered. 

After all, we wouldn't be here but 
for her.’ The Lion nodded and they 
gave voice again: 

Our Cruise Ship's a dream ship— 

have we said that already ? 

She's the Empress of Scotland, 

she's most beautifully steady. 

Yes, for sun and for fun 

and for luxury terrific 

Come cruising, come Winter— 

come Canadian Pacific.” 


Southern Cruise to the Caribbean 

by the EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
Sailing Liverpool 16th December 
Southampton 18th December 

and calling at Cherbourg 

Returning to Southampton 

19th January 1953 


See your authorised agent or 
Trafalgar Square W C.2, (Whitehall 5100) 
103 Leadenhall Street E.C.3. (Avenue 


4707) LONDON and offices throughout 
tritain and the Continent. 
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BANKS oa Ea T 
= ——... enova 
INSURANCE SS a 


COMPANIES socks 





INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- BRI 7TISH * SEAGULL 
| iveriied intrest spread over || Thee Gast Outhontd Motor ive the World 


the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the THE GATTIGH SEAGULL CO LTO. POOLE. DORSET Telephone POOLE B18 ee 
medium of the S —” 
. = ——— 2 : keeps them up 
Bank Insurance ! = —the cut-out 
. ; ; . keeps them 


. P ATF, j os comfortable 
| Trest ( rporation 3 ; from 7/6 
Group of Unit Trusts 


Nylon 
reinforced 








For full particulars, including 
prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your stock- 
hroker, banker, solicitor or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts 





BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN. . le distributors: Stephens Bros. Lid. 
LTD 157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
THIRTY CORNMILL 


ron... but EVERY copy’s periect 











Quiet, perfect 
grooming for men 


SLtrthtric 





> BLOCK & ANDERSON LTD. 58-609 KENSINGTON 
; 


CHURCH STREET, LONOON, W.8 WESTERN 2531 
ca” 


Neither 

too sweet 

h -- nor too bitter. 
wit J Suchard ‘St. 


‘ Shs e e vy Ma 
j .y . ; Bernard” is the 
y ‘ a best of both 
Good grooming goes hand-in-hand te " 3 worlds — creamy, 
with comfort. Lenthéric After y, vy, 3 velvet smooth, just 
Shave Lotion brings you both . , a a suspicion less sweet 


In handy-grip flecon $/- & 8/4 ' ? SLOTTED ANGLE aot than usual and utterly 


satisfying. 
~ Made according to the 
%& Can be used over and over again =? original Swiss § by 
* No drilling, measuring or painting 4 
% Just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 


Other items in the Lomthéric range for men 
Torbderk’ Cofegne } 
After Shave Powder 


8 
e 
Scalp Stemutont 8 
barr Dreswng 8 

, é 


& tine 5). & 
Lether Shaving Cream y- 
Mer 1 Soop We 


Write or telephone dhastrated hterature 
Man About Tews After Shewe Lotion and : fe Dx 


Brits 0 a REGENT ST., LONDON : 
dentine of bork Cologre ' G AP N, Wu 
918 & GAD COND STREET Wi aw YORE Ft DEXION ” i SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD. London 


Telephone: REGent 842 taskers of ‘Velma’ and ‘Bittra’ 
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The hind-legs propel him up. The fore-legs are tucked in, clear 
of the bar. The rider leans forward, shifting his weight over the 
neck. His thighs grip the saddle. His toe is light in the stirrup. 
The reins are firm in the grasp of a master, ft all adds up toa 
faultless round. 


WELL GATHERED 


The companies which are gathered together to form 
Associated Electrical Industries have names which are household words. 


In Britain alone, thirty factories in twenty different towns produce 


between them over £ 60,000,000-worth of equipment in a year. 
The companies of A&1, working separately and together, 
are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. 


eee een eeens 
tote eeseees. 
toh eenee 
*00eeeeee 


These ore the componies of AE I 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 


The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd it all adds up to 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 


A it ricel indus: 
international Refrigerator Co Ltd sociated Elects inane 
Newton Victor Ltd 
er Electric Heaters Ltd 


Sunivic Controls Led 
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WHITER TEETR FROM SCHOOLGIRL BAYS 





When you are choosing a spring interior mattress, 
don't consider outward appearances only. Far 
better to look for the Somnus label and so be 
sure that the interior springing—the hidden vital 
part—is as good as the outside 

Somnus mattresses have built up a world-wide 
reputation on the design and quality of their 
interior springing and therein lies the secret of 
their lasting comfort and satisfaction. They are 
stocked by good furnishers everywhere. 


SOMNUS BEDDING 


FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 








WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, 2 


st The We Roa Nottingham 


Mrs. L. T. 


(Blackheath, S.E.3) 





MACLEANS 


Peroxide Tooth Paste 
makes teeth 


IN THREE SIZES: 3, #8 AND 2'6 











ornithologist 
becomes 


an early bird 


Poor Aunt Gertrude. Once, she 
knew the habits of countless birds 
in the bush, but, 

lately, she's done 

nothing but grouse 

“Cuckoo,” I said 

**How are our 

feathered friends? 

“In sanctuary, as far as ['m con- 
cerned,” cawed Aunt G. “I've lost 
me enthusiasm for watchin’. When 
you're constipated like me vou don't 
feel like clickin’ a candid camera at 
a Common Sandpiper. It car do its 
pipin’ in peace.” 

“Your piping,” I said, “is 
obviously at war.” 

“Eh?” squawked Aunt G. 

“I'm referring,” I said, “to the 
30-ft. length of piping you have in 
your inside, which everything you 
eat has to go through. But all these 
starchy foods we eat now don't 
give your intestinal muscles any- 
thing to get hold of. With those 
muscles not working properly, 
your system gets the bird.” 

“What bird?” quailed Aunt G 

“The Red-eyed Crosspatch!" I 
said. “Genus Colon in Extremis 





In other words, you get consti- 
pated. I can see that I shall have to 
introduce you to bulk.” 

“To what?” croaked Aunt G. 

“To wit,” I said, “Kellogg's 
All-Bran. If you have a little for 
breakfast every day, it'll give those 
muscles of yours the bulk they need, 
and gst you ‘regular’ in a few days.” 

“Oh, for the wings of a dove,” 
cried Aunt G., and flew. 

The next time I saw her, Aunt G. 
was looking as if she'd just dis- 
covered a Dodo. “Well!” I chir- 
ruped. “ You are in fine feather.” 

“I'm feelin’ marvellous,” cooed 
dunt G. “That All-Bran made me 
‘regular’ in four days. Who told you 
about it?” 

“A little bird,” I said. 

WHY KELLOGG'S ALL-SRAN SURELY AND 
GENTLY RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg's 
All-Braa gives your system “ bulk” to pre- 


alert for 
or im buns or cakes. All grocers have it. 
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“Quick, Mummy—the Parachlorometaxylenol ! es 


Heaven forbid that eight-year-olds should ever learn to talk like that! Yet this germ-killing chemical 


with the formidable name will be helping to protect them during their lives. 
Antiseptic fluids and disinfectants play a vital role in reducing the danger of disease and the 


threat of death through infection. Monsanto germicides which are the active ingredients in these 


preparations are used in hospitals, surgeries and homes throughout the world. 
Monsante makes important contributions to countless other industries, too-——with an ever-growing 


range of versatile chemicals and plastics. 


% This chemical, and Cresantol 3 and Cresantol 15 ( Registered 
Trade Mark), are germicides produced by Monsanto for 
many applications, including the manufacture of antiseptic 
and disinfectant fluids. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.! 
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ROSS SS Belfast Lemonade 


A delightful drink. Made with the same care and skill 
as is Ross’s Ginger Ale 








Invest 
with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 


A TAX.PAID RETURN OF 


25 / 


FOUIVALENT TO 45:4:9% ON ’ finest pipe. Cut 

AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT ; 1 from finest old matured briar, it 
a represents the achievement of 140 
v\ , . a years’ pipe making in London. 
Interest accrues from day of invest- S : Also available in Standard 
mem. No brokerage fees or charges and Sandblast Series. 
payable on investment or withdrawal 


+ ‘ : B. BARLING & SONS 
Shares cannot fluctuate in value i hae 


THE STANDARD RATY 


ASSETS KA CKE®D £€4,000,000 





Whether in rolls, flat packets 
‘ \ - J or interleaved sheets 
+ full detars, write on lelephome the Secretar +S J 


City Prudential | — NOVIO 
Ruilding Society 


hb stablished 1908 HARDEN'S CEYLON TEA . 4/8 per he. 

HARDEN’S GREEN LABEL TEA. . 54 per tb. 

17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, HARDEN’S DARJEELING TEA. . . 6/4 per ib. SPECIAL LATIOER 

MA T ‘ 8 tb. 

LONDON, E.C.1. (Powe: Crry 63236) WARDEN'S PURE CHINA TEA 8 8 per 


is the best value Toilet Paper 











SEMSITIVE Sain 
FORCES AT DIRASINNINAM, ERADPURD, GRIGITUN Formerly known as the famous BOCTOR Teas and still blended 
by Harden Bros. & Lindsay, Led, 12! Cannon Sereet, E.C.4, 


(erin chr MANCHESTER 





Yf you experience difficulty in obtaining Haorden's Teas. write fo 
and address of your r 


rv the name 
Nearest stock ist 





PRODUCT 
Whee something out of the ordinary is 
required for an internal transport job—Ecches 
are the people to consult. We manufacture 
Factory Trucks and Suillages to suit any 
particular trade. Send for Catalogue of 
Standard and Special Trucks 


ECCLES .. 
(BIRMINGHAM) LTD. a 


> 
APPOINTMENT 
7%, A val adinians KLNG GEORGE Vi 
BIRMINGHAM, 30 
Tetephene KiMgs Marcoe 1161 (PBX) 
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Bg and no vibration 





B.0.A.C. Comet jetiiners cruise 8 miles a minute 


Plan now to enjoy the speed and comfort of pure jet airliner travel that 
only B.O.A.C. can offer. 

Comet jetiiners cruise easily, smoothly at 35-40,000 feet. There is no 
sensation of distance dropping behind at eight miles a minute. You are, 
in effect, sitting comfortably in a pleasant room above a painted scene. 
The absence of noise and vibration reduces travel fatigue to the 
vanishing point. You arrive at your destination rested and relaxed — 
hours sooner than ever before. 





THREE SERVICES WEEKLY BETWEEN 


LONDON AND JOHANNESBURG 
REGULAR SERVICES TO INDIA AND CEYLON 





Consult your local Travel m or BOAC., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (ViCtoria 2323) or 75, Regent 
Street, WI (MA Yiair 6611). 


B8.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Me LY  BOAL 


BAUME & CO. LTO. LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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TRIM ce fom YOUR FIGURE 
THIS 5-MINUTE WAY 


Just five minutes gentle self- 
massage every morning with 
the Rallie Health Belt will 
get rid of that ‘corporation’, 
take inches off your waist- 
line and make you feel fitter 
and younger than you've 
done for years. No need to 


yourself with strenuous exer- 
cise. The easy stretch and 
relax movements stimulate 
the circulation, tone up the 
system and gradually massage 
the abdomen back to shape. 
Medical Authorities approve 
and recommend this safe 


give up the things you enjoy 


home-slimming treatment for 
. no need to risk straining 


men and women of all ages. 
a 


saves Your Car...Saves You money 
I Cuts metal-to-metal wear | 
2 Protects against Corrosion 
:8 Gives instant Lubrication 
4 Keeps Engine clean 


The strands ded. The 
is completed by bringing the hands 
back to the position shows alongside. 





The Rallie Health Bele shown with 


the strands in the relaxed position. 





Nwstrated Booklet Free. Write to 


RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD. 
(Dept. 130P) 62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.I 





Ask your 


Regent Dealer 


“THE SMALLEST 
ROOM " 
—and my fussiest visitors 


about Havoline 


Re 


...he knows how 


HARPIC KEEPS THE lavatory bow! so spotlessly 
clean and hygienic that even my fussiest visitors 


tp Z can’t find fault. Harpic is so 
deodorize right 


easy to use, too — just sprinkle it 
away. If possible I leave it over- 


into the bow! . .. 

AND IT STARTS to clean, 
night, and then flush the bowl 
first thing the next morning. 


disinfect and 
NO BRUSH CAN reach the hid- 
den S-bend where disease germs can breed. But 
Harpic can! It deep cleans ! 
olin et . 
= YES, A LITTLE Harpic every 
, night keeps your lavatory clean and 
bright! Many women now use 


Harpic daily. After all, they argue 
—the lavatory is used every day! 


Harpic 


PERFEU 


sood it is! 











Havoli,. is the only Motor Oil with a name that’s a 
recommendation in itself... it has been tested, proved and 
acclaimed by Motorists in the U.S.A. and 29 other countries. | 


specially made 
for the lavatory 


MED AND NON-PERFUMED 





Reckitt & Colman Led, Hull 
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CAN-OPENERS 


LIGHT engineering firm in the 

north of England had difficulty in 
obtaining the type of steel they required 
for the manufacture of can-opener 
blades. An alternative grade of steel was 
tried which it was hoped would prove 
suitable if heat-treated, but the results 
were not satisfactory. The firm consulted 
1.C.1. General Chemicals Division, who 
maintain a heat treatment section at 
Oldbury as part of their service to the 
engineering industry. 
Sample blades sent to Oldbury for 
examination were first tested for 
surface hardness and their internal 





structure was then examined under a 
microscope. The next step was to 
heat-treat unhardened blades experi- 
mentally in a bath containing molten 
sodium cyanide. Four different methods 
of treatment were tried to enable the 
manufacturers to determine the most 
suitable. The blades produced by one of 
thesemethods provedentirely satisfactory. 
Demonstrated at the firm’s works by an 
I.C.I. technical service man, this heat 
treatment process enabled the 
manufacturer to continue 
production and maintain the 
quality of his products. 

















QUESTION OF TIME... 


closing the gap... 


: when mas production came into ite own, 


something vital went out of industry, that means 
would have to be found to close the gap between 
Management and Man. Means have been found. Today, 
through Internal Broadcasting, the voice of Management 
an be heard instantaneously, by every worker, in 
evon the farthest parts of the works Thus is 
enoouragedd that happy atmosphere in which 
produetion can thrive. TUR. Internal Broadcasting 
oan also provide speedy staff location, music for 
ud tune signals, all essential to modern 
industrial efficioney 


SERVICE . 
speeds production 


a 
team eo 
An Eat oF . ) Tel 


Head Offte 


~“ 


phon Rentates 
Rutland Gardens, 


Limited— 
London, 58.W.7 


HF boa 
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SEE all---:-HEAR all 


The famous G.t.c. initials are a guarantee of 
great technical skill and sound built-in craftsmanship. 
Ask your approved G.t.c. dealer to demonstrate the fine 
qualities of this 12” table set, BT5146 at 69 gns. tax paid. 


SAY 
FEC. 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


You can depend on it! 





The General Electric Co. Ltd., Stand 26, National Radio Exhibition, Earls Court 


| 
A CASE OF | <i 
NECESSITY — 


— 
> a 
In need of care and 
protection ” might be said 

of almost every kind of goods in 

transit. This is a case of necessity 

which has been met scientifically by 

the Medway corrugated case. The 

protection it provides is planned — 

each is designed not only for its 

contents, but also for their trans- 

port conditions. Surfaced for attract- 

ive printing, every Medway case 

| can be a travelling advertisement. 

\ Collapsible and non-returnable, 


Po 
oo 


it saves you space and time. 


\ 


\ 
\ 
‘ 


\ } 
The case for better packaging 





THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD, NEWHYTHE, MAIDSTONE, KENT 
London Sales Office: Blackfriars Mouse, New Bridge Street, Landoo, t.C.4 


> OF THe Reed faren eneur 
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GUT PETROL BILLS BY 107 


a 


worn, carbon-fouled plugs — or 

the wrong type of plug — can waste up to 

10% of your petrol. 

Fit a new set of Dependable Champions and give your 
car more power, better acceleration, 

easier starting ... and LOWER RUNNING COSTS. 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


“FULL-FIRING” SPARKING PLUGS 


Fitted by AUSTIN, BENTLEY, FORD, JAGUAR, MORRIS, ROLLS-ROYCE, ROOTES and STANDARD 
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Lucozade 


the sparkling 


TIME FOR LUCOZADE! 


When your energy is flagging, and a 
breather in the game is called for—then 
is the time for Lucozade! This 
sparkling drink contains Glucose, 
nature’s great energiser, in the most 
delicious form imaginable. It is 
instantly refreshing, wonderfully 
sustaining. Lucozade replaces 
your vitality quickly and pleasantly. 
It stimulates your appetite, gives 

) you new zest for games. Everyone 
needs Lucozade — get a 
bottle to-day! 


INVALIDS NEED 
LUCOZADE Energy 


spent in fighting illness can be 
quickly replaced by Lucozade, 
the sparkling Glucose drink 
The most delicate system can 
assimilate it. The most finicky 
invalid will find it—irresistible 
Give Lucozade frequently, 

to hasten the return to health. 
2/6d. plus 3d. bottle 


deposit (returnable). 
Also in handy size at 8d. plus 
2d. bottle deposit (returnable). 


Lucozade 
REPLACES LOST ENERGY 








LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX 
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